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If an accident happened and you YELLED, 
“Is there a middle manager in the house?,” 

would anyone come to the rescue? d 
What is a middle manager, anyway? ; : 


Valuable decision-maker, or paper pusher? 


How do you measure? 
Sales per employee? Memo count? 
Meetings per hour (MPH?)? 


And now that we're all trying to 


ee en 


re-invent the corporation, 
what do we do with them? 
Try asking them to re-invent their jobs. 
From the ground up. 
Maybe you can eliminate waste and inefficiency. 
(Instead of people.) 
Take advantage of the knowledge, 
experience and ideas of your managers. 
They'll probably surprise you. 
(They can’t wait to be asked.) 

Dun & Bradstreet Software 

takes the computers in which you've 

invested so much and makes them 

work harder than ever before, supporting people 

who support companies. 

(Computers can’t do it alone.) 
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4RUNNER 


EM THE MOON. 


Or maybe a weekend camping trip to the Sierras. Or white water rafting 
through the Grand Canyon. Aftegiall promises are what the 1992 Toyota 
4Runher SR5V6 is all about. Its gutsy 90 liter V6 and shift-on-the-move 
4WD get you places most people only see on postcards. And it promises 
comfort with optional leather-trim seats.and CD player. Of course, when 
you've got a reputation for reliability, keeping promises is easy, In fact, 
4Runner has been ranked Best Compact Sport Utility in customer satis- 
faction six years in a tow’ Now what about that fishing trip to Baja? 
Call-800-GO-TOYOTA if you'd likea 4Runner brochure or the location 


of your nearest dealer. 


“I love what you do for me? 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER The debate was moderated by Kramer and Stacks and was 
TT 


attended by editor in chief Jasc 


yn McManus, Washington bu- 


reau chief Stan Cloud, Nation-section editor Jack White, con- 


L ast week I reported associate 
publisher Ed McCarrick’s 
view of Time’s role in the media 
environment of the "90s: “We 
help make the country’s percep- 
tions happen.” This week we 
have an example. During a cam- 
paign in which the voters are giv- 
ing every sign of being sick of 
sound bites and slogans, we per- 
suaded the two leading Demo- 
cratic contenders for the presi- 
dency to pause for an hour 
between their finger pointing and 
photo opportunities and sit down 
for an exclusive sleeves-up, statis- Af the table, from left: Tsongas, Kramer, Stacks and Clinton 
tics-rich duel over their economic ” 








prescriptions for the country. “The format allowed 
Getting both Democrats to them to really go after each other 
the table at the Butler Aviation on the issues.” 


facility in Chicago took the politi- 


tributor Larry Barrett and se- 


3 nior writer Walter Shapiro. 


With the help of editorial 
assistant Lina Lofaro, who 


3 gathered the material, Kra- 
mer reviewed the candidates’ 


positions. 

“We arranged it so that 
our role was minimal,” he 
says, “allowing them to really 
go after each other on the is- 
sues.” The two men rarely 
locked eyes until the last two 
minutes, when Tsongas chal- 
lenged Clinton to pull his 
negative ads. 

Afterward, both Demo- 
crats agreed to pose for the 
cover picture by portraitist 
Gregory Heisler. But even 
then the competition was 
calling. As the camera 


cal sophistication of a campaign-trail veteran like columnist clicked, a Tsongas aide could be heard outside yelling, “You 
Michael Kramer. The result was a summit that chief of corre- may be making art in there, but we got to make some politics 


spondents John Stacks believes is unprecedented in the age of —_ out there.” 
television. “I cannot think of a comparable situation where two 


leading candidates agreed to devote this much time and depth ° 
debating each other for print,” says Stacks. vt. : athe 
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Team up 


WealthBuilder™ by Money Magazine personal 
financial planning software brings the sophisti- 
cated Asset Allocation strategy of an Economics 
Nobel Prize winning theory to you, the individual 
investor. 

By using the asset allocation model, you'll 
find out that ‘where’ you invest your money is 
much more important than ‘when’ and Money 
Magazine's Editors know all about the ‘how’. 


But the right ‘where’ and ‘how’ is different 
Sor each individual, depending on current 
financial status, goals, and preferred level 
of risk. 


That's why WealthBuilder draws you a 
personalized financial road map. With 
WealthBuilder’s step-by-step directions and on-line 
tutorials, you needn't be an expert to optimize your investing. 


Basically, you merely fill in the blanks and the 
program does all the work. —Los Angeles Times 


Defining Your Current Status 


WealthBuilder prompts you to enter key personal data, including your 
preferred risk level. Then you quickly see: 
/ Your net worth 
/ Your current monthly budget compared with national averages 
/ Areview of your insurance and estate situations 
/ A forecast of this year’s tax bill...and more 


Focusing Your Objectives 


Key in your goals, i.e., high-income retirement, college tuition, new or 
second home, etc. Accept or modify WealthBuilder’s inflation and interest 
rate forecasts, and the software does the rest. 


WealthBuilder’s 
Strategic Review 


WealthBuilder graphs out 
whether you'll meet, exceed, or fall 
short of achieving your financial 
goals. 

Then WealthBuilder, using the 
Asset Allocation model, shows you 
graphically how much to save and 
helps you create a strategy to meet 
or exceed your goals. It helps you 
build your portfolio with: cash, 
bonds, equities, and precious 
metals. And, you see onscreen how 
you can optimize your portfolio. 








WealthBuilder compares your current 
portfolio yield with the expected outcome 
of its recommended asset allocation 


WealthBuilder is an excellent program. It delivers 
everything the vendor promises, which is certainly 
a rarity these days. —Individual Investor 


Your Own Financial Control Center 
Invest to achieve your goals with confidence and use WealthBuilder’s 


* Base WealthBuibder product includes 500 Mutual Funds and the SAI 500 stocks ard bonds 
The Notre! Comumitior tas not reviewed of endomed WealthBuikter’ by Money a een 
PA residents please add 7% sales lax. Specific free gifts are subject Lo availability To pay by check, phrase send the full amount 


© 1901 Reality Technologies, Lid. WealthBuilder$ is a registered trademark of Reality Technologies, Lid MONEY is a 
registered trademark of The Time Inc Magazine Company All other trademarks are the property af their rexpective owners 


with Money Magazine 
a Nobel Prize winnd trate 
you achieve persona finandal success. 
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complete portfolio manager to maintain and 
monitor your investments. 

You graphically explore, compare and 
evaluate investment options using a unique 
sortable database including updated performance 
data for up to 10,000 stocks and bonds and 1,200 

mutual funds.* 

Compare your results with the Dow Jones 
Industrials, Money Magazine Small Investors Index, 
inflation, CD's, or any alternative you select. 

Conduct a special half-hour WealthBuilder 
session every three months or so using the latest 
investment data, to refocus your financial planning. 
It’s like a regular in-depth review with a high- 
powered, objective financial coach. 


Special FREE Trial and 
FREE Bonus Offer 


See free how by applying this expert advice you can makeover 

your investment strategy. a . - 

1. We'll charge your credit card 
$5.00 shipping and handling 
now and ship your software 
today, (or, $13.00 for 
overnight shipping). 

2. Thirty days after we ship your 
copy we'll charge your credit 
card the balance, $99.99. A 
savings of $70 off the 
suggested retail price. 

3. When you pay for your copy of 
WealthBuilder, you'll get the 





See your goals laid out against your 


WealthBuilding Bonus Kit future returns. Run “what if* scenarios. 

including: 

¢ Free Checkfree® bill payment software with one month free 
membership. 


¢ Free CompuServe® membership with $15 on-line credit. 
© Free investment newsletters. 
© Free financial data update to WealthBuilder. 
¢ Aspecial offer from Money Magazine ... and lots more. 
4. If WealthBuilder can't more than prove its value to you, simply return it. 


TRY IT FREE ... Plus we guarantee it. 
1-800-535-8804 ext.4809...24 hours a day, 7 days a week 


Call our Hotline 1-800-535-8804 ext. 4809 right now to try for free: WealthBuilder by Money 
Magazine. Or, just write: “WealthBuilder by Money Magazine FREE Trial", your name, address (no 
P.O. Boxes), daytime phone (for questions about your order), credit card number, and expiration 
date, specify IBM (5.25" or 3.5") or Macintosh version, on a piece of paper, and mail to: 
WealthBuilder FREE Trial, 3624 Market Street , Philadelphia, PA 19104, Available on IBM 

or Macintosh. 


WealthBuilder also available through 
retail and mail order dealers, 
wherever fine software is sold. 
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Epson Reliability. As youd 
expect from the longest-running 
printer company, the ActionPrinter 
is built to last. And backed solidly 
by our two-year warranty. 









A Sumple Lesson Ir 


‘ _—“vY —* 
Unique Paper Tray. The only 
dot matrix printer with a paper 


cassette tray. So you won't get fed 
up handling tractor feed paper. 


ji. & 







Quick & Quiet. /n case you 
haven't heard, the ActionPrinter 
is considerably quieter than the 
average dot matrix printer— 
even when zipping along at 
250 characters per second. 





Easy To Use. Setup and operation couldn't be simpler. And Epson's convenient 
Quick Reference Card keeps you from struggling 


through hefty user manuals. 
EPSON 4tion0e, 


i ference Card 
Quick Re D Sedhee 


P nstru ns ou'll 4 
This card summarizes the oie : Ss sda yout User's Guide. 


detgiled information on any 















Loading the Paper Casse 
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Very, Very Affordable. With a list price 
of just $299, this is clearly a printer anyone 


can feel at home with. scAL ABLE FONT S 
















Quality Output. You can print a 
variety of letter-quality type in a variety 
of sizes, and give all your work a more 
professional look. 


1 Home Economics. 


lf he new Epson® ActionPrinter™ 3250 is the first 


dot matrix printer built specifically for the home 


Compact & Lightweight. The design is user. Its design is sleek and space-saving. Its features 
revolutionary: the ActionPrinter sits flat or . : : 
stands upright, fitting easily in any work- practical and easy to use. Its construction, Epson solid. 
space. The perfect printer to have around . : , ; ; 

a e hoes iz x bi L. All for a price that’s nothing short of amazing. 











ar ane For a free introductory course in printers, turn to 
our booklet, “What You Should Know Before Buying A 
Dot Matrix Printer” Just call EPSON 
800-289-3776 for your copy, 
and the name of the Epson 
4. dealer nearest you. 

Then stop in soon. 


And take home a printer that could 


teach the others a lesson or two. 


EPSON 
2 & 2 = 


Desktops Dot Metrix Notebooks Lesers Servers 


Foe dealer referral, call 800-BUY-EPSON (800-289-5776). In Canada, call 800-GO-EPSON. 























LETTERS 


THE ANGRY VOTER 


“l’m weary of 
Americans’ 
propensity to 
blame every ill on 
politicians. It’s 
time we blamed 
ourselves.” 


Richard M. Quinn 
Newtown, Pa. 


Your story “Voters Are Mad as Hell” 
was titled properly [NATION, March 2], 
but it failed to get to the heart of our an- 
ger. For the first time this century, the 
younger generation is worse off than its 
parents. Baby boomers do not feel that 
the American Dream is over but that our 
elected officials have tarnished it. We're 
embarrassed that we placed so much trust 
in the President we voted for. We want no 
more, or less, than our parents—pride in 
our work and our nation, a decent living 
and a candidate worth voting for. 

Katherine Ashby 
Birmingham, Mich. 


Are Americans going to blame Presi- 
dent Bush for a problem that is largely 
their responsibility? Bush deserves better. 

Joan M. Fiebrandt 
Malmo, Sweden 


Bush’s campaign manager, Robert 
Teeter, says Americans “understand that 
George Bush is not about to let the wheels 











come off.” But the wheels came off 
months ago. Bush is sitting there gunning 
the hell out of his engine, but the car isn’t 
moving anywhere because it doesn’t have 
any wheels. The way things are going for 
him, the engine may blow anytime now. 
Robert T. Farley 
Columbus 


The people of the U.S. are scared of 
being second. All we are used to is being 
first, and that position is threatened. I 
hope this cry from the middle class will tell 
the people in Washington they are doing a 
lousy job. 

Joseph C. Henning 
Milwaukee 


Americans no longer believe that the 
politicians they elect have a sense of vision 
for the national trust. My election motto 
this year is, “Excuse me, are you an incum- 
bent? You're outta here.” 

Mary Catherine Redmon 
Hometown, Ill. 


It’s not the breakup of the Soviet 
Union, the Japanese calling Americans 
lazy or getting older that has voters like 
me angry and depressed. It is the break- 
down of the moral fiber of our leaders (in 
both government and the private sector) 
and their unwillingness to break the status 
quo by putting their own interests aside 
and taking responsibility for the jobs they 
pay themselves so handsomely to do. 

Kate Linnihan 
Long Beach, N.Y. 


I’m weary of Americans’ propensity to 
blame every ill on politicians. It’s time we 
blamed ourselves. Dithering Senators, 
fence-sitting House members and dis- 
tracted Presidents may be convenient 
stalking horses, but they are also the pre- 
dictable results of an electorate that habit- 
ually installs a Democratic Congress and a 
Republican President. You want action? 
Elect a Republican Congress or a Demo- 
cratic President. Then see what a unified 
American government can do. If you like 
it, keep 'em; if you don’t, throw ’em out. 

Richard M. Quinn 
Newtown, Pa. 





The Fate of the Kurds 


If the lives of half a million Kuwaitis 
deserved the sacrifice of American and 
allied blood, should not the millions of 
Kurds who face the genocidal war of Sad- 
dam [ Wor-b, March 2] deserve some 
kind of international protection? Kuwait 
endured only six months of Iraqi control, 
and the world gathered, rightfully so, the 
biggest armada to liberate it. But few at- 
tempts have been made to safeguard the 
rights of the 3.8 million Kurds who are liv- 
ing in a de facto Kurdistan between Tur- 
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key and Iraq. The allies have a legal and 

moral responsibility to protect the Kurd- 
ish nation from Iraq. 

Bakhtiar Dargali 

Dallas 


I traveled to Iraqi Kurdistan last De- 
cember with a team of forensic scientists 
assembled by Physicians for Human 
Rights and Middle East Watch. We 
worked alongside Kurdish investigators, 
exhuming unmarked graves containing 
the remains of Kurdish dissidents who had 
been executed by the Iraqis in the late 
1980s. At some sites, hundreds of people 
came down from the hills and gathered 
round the graves. Some were simply curi- 
ous, Others came with photographs in the 
hope that the team might uncover a miss- 
ing relative. In the last week of February, 
forensic anthropologist Clyde Snow was 
taken by Kurds to a demolished village 
near the city of Dehok. There he found a 
mass grave containing the bodies of 34 
young men who had been executed by 
Iraqi troops in August 1988. In March 
1991 the Kurds recovered thousands of 
documents detailing the abuses carried 
out by Iraqis over the past decade. Some 
police files include long handwritten lists 
of political prisoners who were executed 
by firing squads or died under torture. A 
report released in February by our team 
calls upon the international community to 
help the Kurds conduct a thorough and 
impartial investigation of the gross viola- 
tions of their human rights. International 
assistance for this effort should improve 
procedures for the collection of evidence. 

Eric Stover, Consultant 
Physicians for Human Rights 
Boston 


ARum Thing 

I'm afraid your highly informative 
piece on the vitality of the cruise industry 
[Business, Feb. 17] tumbled overboard in 
identifying one of the ingredients of the 
drink Bahama Mama, which is served 
aboard some ships. You said it includes 
151-proof Myers’s rum. Seagram has been 
making Myers’s rum for decades, and does 
not produce any with that high an alcohol 
content. Our standard for rum is 80 proof 
(or 40% alcohol). We're happy to leave to 
someone else whatever glory attaches to a 

rum that is more than 75% alcohol. 
Jerome S. Mann, President 
The House of Seagram 
New York City 


Some Call It Value 


Your description of Southwest Air- 
lines operating with “cattle car tactics” on 
the West Coast was misleading and unfair 
to Southwest [GRAPEVINE, March 2]. Asa 
recent first-time passenger on relatively 





ee 


short flights, I can assure you the service, 
from counter to coach, was prompt, effi- 
cient and friendly, Furthermore, the fare 
was inexpensive, the planes were clean, 
and the flights departed and arrived on 
time, all of which is more than can be said 
for many other airlines. 
John J. Andris Jr. 
Louisville 


LETTERS — 








the world in 1989; a dollar-based index 
showed that the market rose 333% during 
the 12 months that ended in March 1990. 





The number of companies listed on the | 


exchange has grown from 50 in 1986 to 

168 today. Turkey is unquestionably an 
emerging market. 

Atilla Karasapan 

Istanbul 





The Whitney Was Interested 

In his review of the retrospective of 
sculptor Martin Puryear’s work currently 
on view at the Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden [ART, March 2], Robert 
Hughes implied that New York City’s 
Whitney Museum of American Art was 
not interested in presenting the exhibi- 
tion. This is not true. The Whitney, along 
with two other New York museums, ex- 
pressed strong interest in the show, but 





plans for its tour (which includes muse- 

ums in Chicago, Los Angeles and Phila- 
delphia) had been completed. 

Neal Benezra, Chief Curator 

Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden 

Washington 


Executive Suite Shake-Up 


The three-page story you ran about my 
stepfather Nicholas J. Nicholas Jr.’s resig- 
nation as co-chief executive officer of 
Time Warner Inc. was unnecessary [Bus!- 
NESS, March 2]. The article should simply 
have read, “The Time Warner board of di- 
rectors ousted Nicholas from a top man- 
agement spot last week. Nicholas clashed 
with other top managers who disliked his 
quiet, conservative business style. Debate, 








unfortunately did so too late, after the | 





compromise and fiscal responsibility will | 


| no longer be tolerated by Time Warner 
board members and top management.” 

Alexander O. Stevenson 

| Sausalito, Calif. 





Correction 


The chart with our story “Coup at the 
Top” [Bustness, March 2], illustrating 
| the various functions of Time Warner di- 
visions, implied that the publishing arm of 
the company was responsible for the pub- 
| lication of the books The Sum of All Fears 
and The Civil War. Both are Time Warner 
Book-of-the-Month Club selections, but 
the first is published by Putnam Berkley 
Group Inc. and the second by Alfred A. 
Knopf Inc. 





Trading on Turkey’s Exchange 

The article by Robert Ball on opportu- 
nities for investors in foreign equity mar- 
kets [Business, Feb. 17] should have in- 
cluded a mention of Turkey. The Istanbul 
stock exchange outperformed all others in 





SE et Se 
Credit Where Credit 
Is Due 


One element of our coverage of the 
Albertville Games did not win any awards 
from some female readers. They wrote 
that we paid too little attention to women 
medalists [WINTER OLYMPICS, March 2]. 
Gail Elbek of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
criticized the four pages we gave to 
describing Philippine-American skier 
Michael Teruel as the embodiment of 
“Everyman” at the Games. Elbek 
commented, “Was it more important to 
write about Teruel than to report on U.S. 
gold medalists? Next time, make more 

| space for women.” Christine McVay of 
Minneapolis agreed: “You lavished 
coverage on the U.S. men of the Winter 
Olympics while spurning the women who 
won. Nowhere did you mention two-time- 
medalist short-track speed skater Cathy 
Turner.” Ouch! She's right. Confirming 
the ascendancy of America's female 
athletes, Kathy Skrivseth of Appleton, 
Wis., pointed out, “Of the 11 medals won 
in Albertville by the U.S. team, nine of 
them were brought home by women— 
including all five of the gold medals.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building « Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the wnter’s full name, address and home 
telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 
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Why settle for a cheap 
imitation when the 
real thing is now so 

affordable? 


While other skiers 
provide an 
awkward 

“shuffling” 
motion, 

NordicTrack 

uses a patented 

flywheel and 

one-way clutch 

mechanism to 

simulate the smooth 
cross-country 
skiing stride 


only $499! 
«. only $399! 


NordicTrack Excel 
NordicTrack Sequoia .. 


NordicTrack Challenger ... only $299! 
Models priced from $299 to $1299 





Call today for a 30 day 
in-bome trial! 


ordicjrack 
FREE video and brochure 


1-800-328-5888 5. 


NordicTrack, Dept. #549C2 
141C Jonathan Blvd. N., Chaska, MN 55518 

















Get the next issue 
of PARENTING Free! 


PARENTING magazine. It’s for 
people who want to know the 
answers —on toys that teach and dis- 
cipline that works, on education and 
health issues, books and videos, good 
child care and great family get- 
aways...everything that has anything 
to do with being a smart and loving 
parent today. 


Call now and we'll send you the 
next issue, risk-free! 

If you like PARENTING, pay 
only $12 for a full year’s subscription 
(9 more issues—10 in all). You save 
33% off the regular subscription rate. 
If PARENTING is not for you, write 
“cancel” on your invoice, return it, 
and be under no obligation. You've 
spent nothing, you owe nothing, and 
the free issue is yours to keep. Call 
toll-free or write today. 


PARENTIN 


P.O. Box 52424, Boulder, CO 80321-2424 











AIG Issues Forum 


Why reforming our liab 
Americais to succeec 


EXCESSIVE LIABILITY AWARDS MAKE IT TOUGH 
FOR U.S, COMPANIES TO COMPETE. 





We are a compassionate society. We want to 
compensate those who have suffered. 

But when our courts expand the traditional 
concepts of liability, causing defendants to pay 
excessive compensation, we add to the costs we 
all pay for goods and services. We encourage 
companies to stop research and development on 
new products. And we even make it harder for 
American companies to compete overseas. 


PAYING A HIDDEN TAX. 


In reality, the American system of liability has 
become the source of a hidden tax on our 
economy—a tax that can account for as much as 
50% of the price paid for a product 

What's worse, it has been estimated that this 
hidden tax amounts to $80 billion a year—a sum 








equal to the combined profits of the nation’s 200 against coming out with a new product. 

largest corporations. Meanwhile, our overseas competitors continue to 
Our economic competitors’ legal systems do not research and develop new products at an ever- 

encourage litigation to the extent we do. Consider, Increasing pace. 

ior example, that there are 30 times more lawsuit: , 

for example, that there are 30 times more lawsuits ARE WE CONTROLLING RISKS 


per capita in the U.S. than in Japan. 
Is it any wonder that America is having a tough 
time competing in overseas markets? When we give a drunk driver the right to sue 


' an automaker or highway engineer for a million 
UNCERTAINTY STIFLES ENTERPRISE. tomaker or highway engineer for a milli 
dollars after a crash, are we controlling risk? 


OR INCREASING THEM? 


The unpredictability of our liability system is Or just encouraging risky and careless 
also enormously costly to American competitiveness. behavior? 
For example, in a recent survey of CEOs, the _ If you are a manufacturer, you can be sued even 
Conlerence Board found that worry about if your product has state-of-the-art salety 
potential liability lawsuits caused 47% of firms features. Even if your customer misused it against 
surveyed to discontinue one or more product lines. your instructions. Even if the risks of misuse 
What's more, 25% stopped certain product were obvious. 


research and development, and 39% decided When fear of lawsuits causes physicians to limit 



























system is essential if 
noverseas markets. 





services to patients—or worse, to abandon their 
practice altogether—lack of adequate treatment 
means greater risks for everyone. 

Is this controlling risk or increasing it? 

It’s an unhealthy and dangerous situation that 
needs correcting. 


WE MUST REFORM OUR “DEEP POCKETS” 
APPROACH TO LIABILITY. 


Specifically, we need to change our approach 
and base liability suits on fault. 

Our current system often encourages the 
frivolous suing of those with the ability to pay—in 
other words, those with “deep pockets.” But does 
it make sense to hold such parties entirely liable, 
even if they were only minimally at fault? 


A MORE RATIONAL APPROACH. 


Those who suffer economic losses because of 
another's negligence should be fairly reimbursed. 
No one could argue with this principle. There 
should also be just compensation for pain and 
suffering resulting from real and severe injuries. 

But can we afford to continue a system that 
encourages litigation and financial judgments 
bearing little direct relationship to fault or to the 
actual cost of injuries suffered? 

Clearly, a better approach is needed. 


CONGRESS HAS A ROLE. 


Legislation providing a uniform product liability 


standard would allow American companies to 
compete without the burdens of excessive liability 
risks. And this would unclog the courts and put 
American business in a stronger position as 
barriers to international trade and investment fall. 
There is proposed legislation before Congress 





dealing with these issues. A solution to the liability 
crisis is vital to American competitiveness, and 
Congress can play a role in restoring the right 
balance. 


So DO THE COURTS, 


When all is said and done, our courts are the 
interpreters of our laws and our values. It’s 
our values as a society that count, especially as 
reflected in the courts and individual jury 
decisions. 

Together our legislative and judicial branches 
must recognize the damage being done to 
American competitiveness from the current 
liability system. And help America restore the 
proper balance. 


Way 1s AIG RUNNING ADS LIKE THIS? 


AIG (American International Group) is the 
largest underwriter of commercial and industrial 
insurance in America, and the leading U.S.-based 
international insurance organization. 

Since we deal every day with issues affecting the 
future of the world economy, it’s understandable that 
we champion reform designed to strengthen the 
competitive stance of American business in global 
markets. 

Perhaps you'll want to keep the ball rolling by 
contacting your elected officials—judges and 
legislators—with your own views 

Or if you prefer, write Mr. M.R. Greenberg, 
Chairman, AIG, 70 Pine Street, New York, NY 10270 


— 
NC relinancasevces 
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| NTRODUCING THE NEW MAZDA 929. THE FIRST LUXURY SEDAN THAT 
DOESN’T DEPEND ENTIRELY ON LUXURY TO MAKE YOU FEEL GOOD. 
Why should the rewards of owning a fine automobile be restricted to the purely physical? It was 
this unconventional thinking that ultimately led to the new Mazda 929. aA luxury sedan conceived 
not by corporate committee but by a fine artist. Resulting in aesthetics that may strike a somewhat 
deeper chord in you than cars normally do. a-Of course, you can also savor 


the smooth acceleration of its DOHC 24-valve V6 engine, the security of 





standard dual air bags and leather-trimmed upholstery.* 2 After all, if the new Mazda 929 didnt offer 


the prerequisites of uncommon comfort and 


performance, it not only wouldnt be a luxury 
sedan. It wouldnt be a Mazda. 

THE MAZDA 929 
Dual air bags standard. ABS. 3.0L, 24-valve V6 engine 
Multi-link suspension. Available leather-trimmed uphol- 
stery.” First car with available solar-powered ventilation 
system. Preferred Maintenance Plan covers all scheduled 


maintenance for 15 months or 15,000 miles. Plus a 36-month 

















50,000-mile limited warranty and Roadside Assistance Pro- 
gram. No-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” protection. See 
your dealer for details. For a free brochure on the new 929 


or any new Mazda, call 1-800-639-1000. 


seiciaiiateanite taeda It JUST FEELS RIGHT?’ 


© 1992 Mazda Motor of America, Inc. 
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GRAPEVINE 


By SIDNEY URQUHART/Reported by Wendy Cole 





IN RIO... FROM MEAN STREETS TO CLEAN STREETS 

The road to Rio de Janeiro will soon be jammed with thousands of del- 
egates attending the U.N.’s June EARTH SUMMIT. As green-minded summiteers 
ponder such now-or-never topics as global warming, the rain-forest crunch and 
the world’s vanishing flora and fauna, the most endangered species of all may 
be Rio’s street children. A Brazilian child-advocacy group reports that 470 ju- 
veniles were murdered in the Rio area last year, many of them by death squads 





made up of off-duty police hired by local shopkeepers. If the authorities can _ Rio's endangered street children 


help it, Rio’s most endangered species will not be on display at all during the 
summit. While busily filling potholes and beautifying parks, city officials are also beefing 
up efforts to keep roving bands of street children away from the pockets of the delegates. 


CASHING IN ON BASHING 

How to earn big yen by exploiting the U.S.-Japan rivalry? A Japanese software 
manufacturer hopes to do it with JAPAN BASHING, a hot new computer game for all those 
obsessive nerds who lie awake worrying about the trade imbalance. While a TV news- 
caster intones actual news stories (e.g., the purchase of U.S. film studios by Sony and 
Matsushita), Japanese cars and computer chips are shown converging on a map of the 
U.S. Winged dollars at the top of the screen fly back toward Japan. Who wins? Flying 
hot dogs indicate an American victory; sushi signals a Japanese triumph. Then there are 
cowboys who shoot at samurai warriors. The brochure describes Japan Bashing with 
some understatement as “a game of reality and tension.” 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 

Former hostage Terry Anderson has taken his family to a Caribbean island for 
four months of beachcombing. His comrade-in-chains TOM SUTHERLAND chose a differ- 
ent path and plunged into a lucrative round of lectures and public appearances. Some 
psychologists with experience in debriefing former hostages are concerned that Suther- 
land, who twice attempted suicide while in captivity, has not allowed himself enough 
time to recover from his ordeal. But the former university professor seems to relish the 
limelight, particularly the standing ovations. 


WHEN LIFE IMITATES ART 

Mikhail Gorbachev probably doesn’t realize just how much help he got from 
TED TURNER in fending off last summer’s coup d’état. Addressing independent filmmak- 
ers in Santa Monica, Calif., the hyperactive Atlantan informed a stunned audience that 
his decision to present Gone With the Wind in Soviet theaters changed the course of his- 
tory. “It’s a strong antiwar film,” explained Turner. “I just think it had something to do 
with the fact that people there chose not to have a massive civil war.” 


CAMPAIGN QUIZ 


All qualified presidential candidates 1. Falcon 

plus Barbara Bush have genuine 2. Lighthouse 
Secret Service code names. And here 

they are: those still in the running as 3. Eagle 

well as the dropouts, the predators, 4. Tranquillity 
the carnivores, the endangered and 

the extinct. For those who didn’t 5. Spotted Owl 
qualify fora codename, Grapevine 6. Cardinal 

has provided one. Match them up. 7. Timber Wolf 


; E. Bill Clinton 
And don’t forget to vote. oa 





Applause is the best medicine 


VOX POP 





Giving a damn for Gorby 





G. Tom Harkin 








8. Dodo Bird (poa9Suepua) ¢-H (0UNX9) 8-5 ‘TA “E-A ‘1-1 9-O ‘- ‘L-V ‘SUAMSNV 
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COVER STORIES 


A Clash of 
Visions 


Clinton and Tsongas, one-on-one for the first 
time, debate their plans for economic revival 


By LAURENCE |. BARRETT and 
STANLEY W. CLOUD CHICAGO 


mid the furious negative ads Bill 
Clinton and Paul Tsongas have 
been firing at each other, it is 
easy to forget that a presidential 
campaign is supposed to be a contest over 
ideas, In TV spots, Tsongas has accused his 
rival of pandering and dishon 
esty, while Clinton has paint 
ed Tsongas as a hard-hearted 
crypto-Republican. Lost in 
the din is the fact that these 
two leading contenders for 
the Democratic nomination 
are charting a new direction 
for their party, moving it away 
from interest-group econom 
ics toward a new vision of 
American competitiveness. 
The seriousness of that 
quest was underscored last 
week as Tsongas and Clinton 
met in an unprecedented 
one-on-one debate about 
economic issues arranged 
and moderated by TIME 
Facing each other across a 
wooden table in a small con 
ference room at Chicago’s 
Midway Airport, the two ri- 
vals engaged in a freewheel- 


ing, hourlong dialogue on [RIT (i) Me kbAe ee 
whose ideas can best re TSONGAS 38% 47% 
BROWN 33% 53% 


store the country’s economic 
strength. 

For both candidates, the 
debate came at a crucial moment. Clinton 
had just swept seven Southern- and Bor- 
der-state contests on Super Tuesday, 
bringing his estimated delegate count to 
763 of the 2,145 needed for the nomina- 
tion. Tsongas had carried only his home 
state of Massachusetts, plus tiny Rhode 
Island and Delaware, and was trailing 
Clinton by about 400 delegates. If Clinton 








can follow up this week with strong vic- 
tories in the Illinois and Michigan prima- 
ries over Tsongas and ex-California Gov 
ernor Jerry Brown, his lead could be 
insurmountable. The biggest threat to 
Clinton’s momentum comes from a sur 
prising source. In Michigan, union mem- 
bers who regard Clinton and Tsongas as 
hostile to organized labor have been 
flocking to Brown’s anti-Es 
tablishment banner. Brown 
could siphon off enough 
votes from Clinton to slow 
him down, permitting Tson- 
gas to fight on next month in 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

Brown has made no pre- 
tense of matching the highly 
detailed economic plans that 
Clinton and Tsongas debated 
last week. The two candi- 
dates were in accord that na 
tional policy must shift dras- 
tically away from 
consumption toward invest- 
ment in industrial innova- 
tion. They concurred that the 
Federal Government must 
play a large role in fostering 
that change, providing incen 
tives for research and for 
ventures that can transform 
technological breakthroughs 
into profitable products 
While diverging on details, 
both supported a capital 
gains-tax reduction to pro 
mote job creation 

Sharp differences emerged. Tsongas 
depicted himself as the champion of de- 
ferred gratification and Clinton as a politi- 
cian merely trying to win votes by promis- 
ing tax relief for ordinary Americans. 
Tsongas argued that the middle-class tax 
cut and the tax credit for children younger 
than 18—both moves favored by Clin- 
ton—would divert $55 billion a year from 








On Super Tuesday, Tsongas won three 
states, while Clinton swept the South 


investment. In Tsongas’ mashed meta 
phor, Clinton would waste precious “bul 
lets” that could be used to jump-start the 
economy's manufacturing “engine.” Only 

en the engine runs,” Tsongas said, can 
the country afford “other kinds of things, 
such as tax relief 

Clinton forcefully disagreed, declaring 
that his meld of tax cuts and his “laundry 
list” of ta ed investment incentives 
would promote manufacturing while still 
helping families raise their children and 
investing in education and training.” He 


also suggested that Tsongas was propos 


ing merely an updated sion of Reagan 
omics. At times sounding defensive, Clin- 
ton noted similarities between his plan 
ind Tsongas’ and argued that the middle 
class tax cut was only a minor part of his 
economic program By constantly attack 
ing the tax cut, Clinton said, Tsongas wi 
appealing to upscale Cclitists—a group 
pointedly noted, that includes the e« 
al writers who have endorsed his 
Constant carping 1inst the middle 
tax reduction makes Tsongas seem indif 
ferent to the plight of the middle cl 
Yet many voters are likely to see the trut! 
in Tsongas’ assertion that “if you wish to 
live well, you must produce well 
espite the economic erudition 
displayed by both candidates 
during the debate, the nasty 
sound-bite campaign was wait 
ing to resume in the real political world 
outside. Both men were poised to unveil 
new negative ads. Near the end of their 
discussion, Tsongas challenged Clinton to 
call a truce. “Bill,” he said, “now that we 
are face to face, why don’t we agree that 
all the TV we do from here on in [will be 
about] what we stand for?” Clinton de 
clined, accusing Tsongas of posing in his 
s as the “only truth teller” among 
candidates 
Replied Tsongas: “I will take 
ad you don’t like. What could be more 
than that?” Clinton would consent only to 
correct factual errors that were m 
his ads. “I want to continue sharpening 
the differences [between us] for the 
American people,” Clinton said 
The time may not be too distant when 
both men will choose to blur those differ 
ences. Some Democratic insiders are al 
ready starting to speculate about a Clin 
ton-Tsongas tic t (or, less likely 
Tsongas-Clinton ticket). The prospect was 
touched upon briefly, if noncommittally 
by the candidates themselves near the end 
of the TIME session. It is still too early for 
ticket talk. Even so, the pair debating seri 
ously last week—as opposed to the carica 
tures In Campaign commercials—could 
make a team that would pose a stiff chal 
lenge to the Bush-Quayle slate a 
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By MICHAEL KRAMER 
and JOHN F. STACKS 
CHICAGO 


Q. Would each of you state 
briefly your prescription 
for fixing the American 
economy? 

GOVERNOR CLINTON: 
The country is in the grip 
of two economic crises 
The one that most people 
are preoccupied with is 
the three ycar slowdown, 
the slowest three years of 
any presidency since be- 
fore World War II, com 
ing at the end of a decade 
of productivity decline 
The result is the loss of a 
lot of our economic lead- 
ership, the collapse of a 
number of our high-wage 
jobs and the concomitant 
disintegration of a lot of 
the important parts of our 
society: more children liv- 
ing in poverty, more peo- 
ple working below the 
poverty line 
concedes that somewhere 
between 40% and 60% of 


the people lost economic 


Everybody 


ground over the past 10 to 
12 years. Maybe as much 
as 80% of the electorate 
had no real net gains. So 
we are suffering from slow 
growth. There is also wild 
ly unfair distribution of 
the pain 

4 central failing is that 
we were the only major 
economy in the world that 
had no national economic 
strategy. That is one thing 
Senator Tsongas and I agree on. We didn’t have an automo 
bile strategy, a strategy for maintaining a high wage base, a 
strategy for revitalizing our cities. We didn’t have an overall 
strategy because Presidents Reagan and Bush believed that 
the Federal Government would mess up anything it got into 
and that the main thing to do was to keep taxes low, especially 
on upper-income people and corporations, and basically to let 
the market take its course 

That course does not work. We need a national economic 
strategy as well as a human-development strategy that recog- 
nizes we are living in a world in which what people earn de 
pends largely on what they can learn and whether their econo- 
mies are organized for change. 

So the three central ideas in my economic policy are 

One, emphasize education and training, not just of our 
children but also of our adults 

Two, give new incentives to the private sector to invest In 
this economy. The 1986 Tax Reform Act took too many of 
them away. I have enumerated them: an investment tax credit 
that is broader for small or medium-size businesses but gives 
heavy industry at least machinery credits in ways that will cost 
in the ball park of $5 billion a year; and the new business tax 





“Now That We’re 


é<¢lf we don’t end up 
with a national ethic 
that values 
investment over 
consumption, we 
are not going to 
survive.) 





credit recommended by the Venture Capital Association 
Three, think a lot about organizing to make change our 
friend instead of our enemy. The most depressing problem in 
America today is the fact that we are reducing the defense 
budget with no conversion plan. The one area where we had 
an industrial policy in the ’80s was in defense. We targeted 
specific investments. We had an agency to convert ideas from 
the lab to the marketplace. We put all kinds of technicians, 
scientists, engineers and factory workers to work and put ser 
vicemen and -women in the implementation stage, and now 
we are just laying them off with no conversion plan. If it were 
me, I would be organizing a strategy to maintain and develop 
a high-growth, high-wage base so we can adapt to change in 
stead of being punished by it. 
SENATOR TSONGAS: You just took the first four pages out 
of my plan 
CLINTON: We agree on our general approach, 
TSONGAS: Well, I got into this race because | think the 
U.S. is in a long-term economic decline. I serve on seven 
corporate boards, and to serve on those boards is to just sit 
there and watch Japan and Germany like a tidal wave com 
ing in. | saw it as my task to go out and sound the economic 


«We needa 
national economic 
strategy that 
recognizes that 
what people earn 
depends largely on 
what they can 
learn.’ ? 





alarm—what I used to call the economic Paul Revere stage 
If you wish to live well, you must produce well. That's the 
core, so the entire focus of my effort basically is, How do you 
end up with a viable, profitable, competitive manufacturing 
base? There is no other foundation for economic growth, long 
apart 


So you cither have an investment strategy or a consump- 





term. If you lose manufacturing, everything else fal 


tion strategy, and this is where we have different views 


George Bush’s economic philosophy is purist laissez-faire: Go 
out and compete; good luck; | hope you make it. The purist 
laissez-faire approach does not work 

You have to understand where the engine is. The engine is 
manufacturing. So you take whatever bullets you have and 
you expend them to get the engine running. When the engine 
uns, then you go on to other kinds of things. Now, the com 
ponents for me would be 
ou dont 


First, basic science. If you don’t have the ideas 


get products. The fact is that basic science in this country is 
devalued, So | would increase the National Science Founda 
tion and the basic life-science agencies, in essence say to 
young people around this country, “Science and technology is 


the future. If you have a bent in that direction, stay there. We 


are going to assure you a 
future 

Second is to provide 
funding for research into 
process technologies 


Whe 
come up with ideas. What 


we do well is we 





the Japanese do well is 


they take those ideas and 


take them to market. So 
we end up with a Nobel 
Prize, they end up with a 
cash cow of production 


Once you have those 


ideas, you have strategic 
s in which the 


government Ss 


technologic 
going to 
have to come in and help 
finance in the predevelop 


ment sta 





Then you get down to 
the great problem in this 
country, which is venture 
capital. I have 
| 


volved 


beer ) 
with two start-up 
companies, and the 
ture-capital situation is 
And that’s why 
my Capital-gains tax cut Is 


nightmare 
targeted and is meant for 
long-term investments 
Not only do I want capital 
to be available for this sec 
tor, but it would be patient 
capital. So if you were a 
speculator, in Tact, we 
would charge you a higher 
tax. A research-and-devel 
opment tax credit is basic 
The temporary investment 
tax credit, the same kind 
of thing. Japan has half 

many people as we do, and 
they have 


greater capital 


investment, and now they 





ve surpassed us in re 





search and development. The long-te esult of that is ine 








itable. They are the superpower. We are the also-ran 

Go to any small businessperson trying to expand and ash 
them, What do you need? The answer is always the same: | 
need credit, need capital, | need skilled workers 

If we don’t end up with a national ethic that values invest 
ment over consumption, we are not going to survive against 
nations that are resolute in their commitment to savings and 


investment. We need a President who recognizes that absent 


a viable manufacturing base, there is no U.S. economy 


Q. Governor Clinton, what is the matter with the Senator's plan? 
CLINTON: Nothing is the matter with it. I agree. I think we 
have to have investment as Opposed to consumption-based 
strategy. In the "80s we tripled the deficits of the government 
and our public investment went down, largely because we had 
big increases in defense and insufficient revenues. We explod 


ed the deficit, and we refused to control health-care costs 


And we didn’t have a government that was oriented toward 
investment 
1 manufacturing base. | 


I agree we have got to have 1vree 


that we ought to have an investment tax credit that extends to 








all manufacturers without regard 
to size—and I am not sure it 
should be temporary if it’s prop- 
erly structured. I fully agree that 
we need a venture-capital tax 
credit. The issue—it may be a dif- 
ference of emphasis, and it may be 
a whole difference of direction— 
is what mechanisms work best. I 
agree that you can’t be a great 
country if you don’t produce. 

We need to have a system that 
focuses on continuous education 
and retraining and small-business 
development strategies for peo- 
ple who lose their jobs because of 
productivity. I wish we could go 
back up to 22% to 25% of GNP 
coming from manufacturing. We 
are losing entirely too many man- 
ufacturing jobs because we have 
no strategy to deal with the pro- 
ductivity problems and the com- 
petition problems. 

The issue is, What do you do 
besides provide more venture 
capital? And the difference be- 
tween Paul and me is that I favor 








gument is, That’s inevitable, be- 
cause of the productivity gains. 
Well, it’s not true in Germany 
and Japan. The difference be- 
tween the U.S. and Germany and 
Japan is you have in the U.S. pro- 
ductivity gains and corporate 
death notices. But what they have 
that we don’t is corporate birth 
notices. So in their case, they 
didn’t go from the 30s down to 17; 
they stayed pretty much at the 
same level, because they regener- 
ated. As old companies began to 
have problems, new companies 
came along. 
CLINTON: I agree with that, but 
let’s look at why... 
TSONGAS: Let me just continue. 
CLINTON: I'm sorry. 
TSONGAS: The difference be- 
tween us is that you have a certain 
number of bullets. I put my bul- 
lets, all of them, into growing the 
economy. By adopting the mid- 
dle-class tax cut and tax credits 
for children and that type of 
thing, the number of bullets allo- 





more targeted incentives. And even if you give lower rates in 
long-term capital gains held in stock traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange, you may be rewarding people moving jobs 
offshore anyway. I prefer almost every one of the same target- 
ed tax exemptions that Paul does, but I think what happens if 
you have another across-the-board cut in the capital-gains tax 
[which Tsongas advocates] is that you will be spending money 
that you ought to be spending on people. The stock market 
continued to rise in the ’80s without regard to whether there 
was Or wasn’t a capital-gains tax. So that is really a difference 
between us. 

TSONGAS: In the last analysis, the future of America is deter- 
mined in Japan and Germany as well as by what we do here. 
To go back to the *60s, the percentage of the work force in 
manufacturing, in all three countries, was around 30%. And 


cated to the engine is reduced. So it’s a matter of us all having 
the same number of bullets in our holsters. The question is, 
What do you shoot those bullets at? 

CLINTON: Let’s look at some of the things that I advocate 
spending this money on. No. 1: Nobody gets on out of high 
school without a system for further training on the job in ei- 
ther Japan or Germany or any of the other high-wage coun- 
tries. That’s a gap we have got to fill. 

No. 2: As Paul pointed out, when people lose jobs in Ja- 
pan, they are not allowed to wander around for a year on un- 
employment and then take a job making half what they used 
to make. In other words, Japanese and Germans lose jobs too, 
What they do is they train people to move them up. You have 
to keep finding new avenues for manufacturing. 





x 


now in the we are down to the 


e 


3% are 


And the ar- 





No. 3: The Germans have a much better organized market 
for small and medium-size businesses to en, 


> in exports, in- 





A Heated Exchange over Mudslinging 


As the debate drew to a close, the issue 
of negative campaigning was raised—and 
so was the temperature 


Q. Let me make one observation. | have 
covered a lot of presidential campaigns. 
You guys don’t seem all that far apart. The 
campaign has turned a little bitter, a little 
personal. Is this the Democratic ticket, or is 
that impossible now? 

CLINTON: They asked me today if | 
would consider him for Vice President, 
and I said, “You bet I would.” 
TSONGAS: I answered the same ques- 
tion. I said anyone who has run is a can- 
didate for Vice President. You know, 
Bill, now that we are face to face, why 
don’t we agree that all the TV we do 


from here on in, all the advertising is 
about what we stand for and not try to 
define the other person. That’s a fair of- 
fer, isn’t it? 

CLINTON: Look, when you ran that ad 
talking about how you were the truth tell- 
er, the only truth teller, that everybody 
else is running based on polls, and I was 
trying to increase the deficit with the mid- 
dle-class tax cut, you knew it wasn’t so. 
[Nebraska Senator Bob] Kerrey and | 
paid for the middle-class tax cut [by in- 
creasing the tax bite on the wealthiest 
Americans]. So I don’t know what your 
screaming means. 

TSONGAS: You don’t want to take this? I 
make the offer face to face. 

CLINTON: Well, what do you mean? Are 
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you willing to concede that was a false ad? 
TSONGAS: | will take off any ad you don’t 
like. What could be more fair than that? 
CLINTON: Well, | don’t want to get into 
that—I think the American people some- 
where... 

TSONGAS: You know that this negative 
advertising is working. 

CLINTON: No. I know what works. 
TSONGAS: The offer is out there. Take it. 
CLINTON: What worked was when I gave 
the American people the different choice. 
Your choice was, “Here | am, a truth tell- 
er against a middle-class tax cut that is go- 
ing to increase the deficit.” My choice 
was, “I don’t want more across-the-board, 
something-for-nothing cuts in the capital 
gains.” I am for targeted benefits that 


cluding export finance. There are 
all kinds of things at work here 
apart from tax incentives. 

And finally, in different ways, 
both countries have genuine in- 
vestment banks, which either take 
equity positions or permit long- 
term heavy debt. We have to fig- 
ure out a way to take our best 
ideas and to move them to market 
in America, which we are lousy at, 
and I have offered a specific strat- 
egy for that: taking the technol- 
ogies now identified by the Com- 
merce Department, setting up an 
advanced research agency to 
work the way the Defense Ad 
vanced Research Projects Agency 
did, and then developing in that 
way. 

I do not believe that in a glob- 
al economy where money is total 
ly mobile, cutting the overall cost 
of capital is nearly as important as 
helping families to raise their chil- 
dren and investing in education 
and training and targeting the 
job-generating growth of the 





country used to take the position 
that the way to build strong fam- 
ilies was to enable the working 
people to have enough money to 
raise their families. We have to 
tally abandoned that now in the 
tax changes of the ’80s. We have 
murdered middle- and lower- 
middle-class working people and 
made it very much harder for 
them to raise successful children, 
which is, in the end, the test of the 


success of any society. 


Q. Senator Tsongas, you have 
called that pandering. Do you want 
to do it again? 

TSONGAS: It’s not a very good 
economic approach. You would 
spend $30 billion on the middle- 
class tax cut, and you spend $25 
billion on the tax credit for chil- 
dren, so you have taken $55 bil 
lion you could have used to gin up 
the engine, and you used it for 
consumption. That is a consump- 
tion-based strategy. I know the 
value of a middle-class tax cut in 


economy. | think that is the central difference between us. 


Q. Isn't Senator Tsongas’ point that you are really wasting mon- 
ey with a mere $400 tax cut? 

CLINTON: First of all, that assumes this is a zero-sum game. | 
don’t agree. I think some things will produce higher growth 
than others. Second, as I have said, there are people who be- 
lieve you can have growth now and fairness later. We tried 
that in the 1980s. We thought we could starve our consuming 
class and get growth and everything would be great. And it 
didn’t work out very well. 

We basically had a veiled class war in the "80s. I don’t ac- 
cept the proposition that we cannot afford to make a down 
payment on fairness. There is a whole different argument for 
the children’s tax credit. It is very much harder to raise a child 
for a middle-class family today than it was 40 years ago. Our 


terms of the political appeal it has, but that’s $55 billion that 
could have been used to stimulate investment and new jobs 
CLINTON: If | can just say this... 
TSONGAS: Let me finish. You know, you said some things 
will produce more growth than others. You are exactly right 
We both came to the same crossroads. You can either go 
down the consumption approach or the investment-based ap- 
proach, and to the extent you allocate those $55 billion to con- 
sumption, you are not investing. 
CLINTON: Well, to the extent that we have four more years 
where all the real net tax burdens go to the lower-middle-class 
or middle-class people, which is what you propose to do, I 
think it is bad economics. And it is bad human policy. 

I did not come to this conclusion on the basis of a poll. We 
raised the Social Security tax seven times in the "80s, and we 
know who that hits, don’t we? Middle- and lower-middle-class 








people will already get, so I get to charac- 
terize it. 

TSONGAS: You want to continue what 
we are doing? 

CLINTON: | want to continue sharpening 
the differences for the American people. 
TSONGAS: That's pretty clear. 
CLINTON: | don't want to do anything 
that is unfair. If you have abandoned your 
position on COLAS [cost of living allow- 
ances], then I will say that, you know, we 
will change that. You have a right to 
change. I have changed my positions over 
the years. I wanted to change. 
TSONGAS: You knew what my position 
was. It didn’t stop you from doing the. . . 
CLINTON: No, | didn’t. I thought your po- 
sition was in the book. You are still print- 
ing up that book and sending it to every- 
body, so I didn’t know that you changed 
your position from the book. 


TSONGAS: You 

CLINTON: And, you know, on the gas-tax 
thing, I just don’t think that’s the only 
way. | have raised the gas tax. I am not 
against the gas tax, but a nickel a year for 
a decade is too much for people who 
don't live in urban areas and ride mass 
transit. 

TSONGAS: Let me ask you for a lesser 
concession. When you put out the litera- 
ture on my vote on aid to Syria, why don’t 
you also mention that six of the seven 
Jewish members of the Senate voted the 
same way I did, as well as Ted Kennedy 
and Scoop Jackson who were adamant 
supporters of Israel? That would be fair. 
CLINTON: | will give you that. That was 
put out by [my] local people, and when I 
saw it, | didn’t like it when I heard your 
explanation. 

TSONGAS: Did you say anything about it? 
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CLINTON: Yes, | said, “Let's don’t put 
that out anymore.” Let me remind you 
of how this got started. The first big ad 
the thing that got you the ku 
dos from all the thoughtful people—was 
here are Bob Kerrey and Bill Clinton out 
there pandering on how the middle-class 
tax cut is going to increase the deficit 
when it was absolutely revenue-neutral, 
and it was never the centerpiece of his o1 
my economic plans. It was a part of 
them. You had a right to position us and 
characterize us in any way you wanted 
to, but when I took your book and your 
specific statements, you didn’t like that; 
but at least I didn’t say that you were try- 
ing to increase the deficit, which was not 


there was 


true, 


Q. Sounds like it's too early to talk about 
the ticket. . 





people and small-business people. The Social Security fund is 
now $70 billion in surplus, That is why the deficit isn’t worse 
than it is. So we made a policy decision as a nation that we 
were going to take middle- and lower-middle-class people 
and make them make this huge contribution, keeping our def- 
icit from becoming bigger than it is. 

The way I came to the across-the-board middle-class tax 
cut didn’t have a relationship to the polls. I was trying to fig- 
ure out how to stop the class warfare of the ’80s and how to 
quit punishing the people who played by the rules and got the 
shaft. So I came back to the middle-class tax cut as a down 
payment on fairness, I never thought it was very good politics. 
If you look at the complexion of the 
Democratic electorate in the early- 
primary states and the fact that 
there was no organized support for 
any kind of across-the-board pro- 
gram, just like there never is, it’s a 
lot better politics to come out for 
capital gains and enhanced IRAs 
where there are upscale voters. 

I am not in this thing to pander. 
I have watched the rank-and-file 
people of this country whom I rep- 
resent get murdered in the ‘80s. 
You talk about this middle-class 
tax cut as if it is, A, the centerpiece 
of my program; B, pandering; and 
C, going to bring down the econo- 
my. After what we just did in the 
"80s, I think it is wrong. 
TSONGAS: The New York Times 
referred to the middle-class tax cut 


as fool’s gold. The Democratic 
strategy is middle class, middle 
class, middle class, That is the 


mantra. And the middle-class tax cut is a way to say to the 
middle class, We care not only for the poor, but we care for 
you too. But it seems to me our responsibility is to get peo- 
ple jobs. 

Now, part of the reason I was endorsed by so many news- 

papers in the South on this issue was that they understand the 
difference between a maximal investment strategy and one | 
think is politically based. I am not arguing that the Democrats 
should not appeal to the middle class. I think we have to. But 
the reason I have survived in this campaign is that I think peo- 
ple perceive that we are going to put our money into that en- 
gine. My feelings on this are very strong because when the 
middle-class tax cut idea came up, every adviser said to me, 
“Look, they are all going to do this. You are going to be left 
out there in the cold. It’s just not good economics.” And the 
reason I feel that way is, unless we get serious about returning 
to being competitive, there is no future. 
CLINTON: This is a campaign speech against a middle-class 
tax cut, as if it were the main issue in this election. It is not the 
main issue in the election. It was never the main part of my 
economic program. There are a thousand other things in both 
of our programs. 

I don’t blame Senator Tsongas. He would rather beat on 
the middle-class tax cuts because we know all the upscale peo- 
ple who write editorials think it is frivolous. It is not, and I will 
say again, We are waging class warfare. I think a great country 
can afford to be more just. Let’s quit making these political 
speeches and talk about how you are going to change people's 
lives. 


Q. A lot of the election is or should be around another aspect of 
the economy, deficit reduction. Isn't Senator Tsongas right 
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when he begins to talk about the possibility of cutting entitie- 
ment programs? 

CLINTON: Well, the question is, How do you do it and under 
what circumstance? Entitlements are now more than 40% of 
the annual budget. So anybody would be right to say we can’t 
let entitlements increase at the rate they did in the 80s and 
hope to get control of the budget. 

What are your options for doing that, and when do you 
bring them in? Why have entitlements increased? Because we 
have cost of living increases, and everybody gets them. You 
also have to say entitlements increased because poverty ex- 
ploded, and the more poor people you have, the more entitle- 
ment spending there will be, which 
is why we need an antipoverty strat- 
egy, which is why I have called for 
investments in welfare reform and 
the earned-income tax credit to lift 
the working poor above the poverty 
line. There is also the untrammeled 
growth of health-care costs, which 
are ripping back through the entitle- 
ment programs. They are breaking 
the bank on Medicare and 
Medicaid. 

So how are we going to control 
health-care costs? I have no prob- 
lem with asking upper-income 
Medicare beneficiaries to pay more 
for their Medicare premiums. 

George Bush puts out a health- 
care program that is pandering. If 
we had instead a national health 
proposal that was going to control 
costs, was going to lead us to a com- 
prehensive long-term-care pro- 
gram, and if we had to have some 
more money to pay for it, in the context of controlling the en- 
titlements, then should upper-income Medicare beneficiaries 
be asked to pay for it? Absolutely! Should we ask them to pay 
more premiums when we are not doing anything to the 
health-insurance companies, when we are not doing anything 
on the drug companies that are charging more for drugs in 
America than they are overseas, when we are not doing any- 
thing to reduce the health-care bureaucracy? No. It will be 
putting more money down the same rathole. 

TSONGAS: My position is that if you make more than 
$125,000, you are going to have to help pay for Medicare, and 
that down the road, if we don’t have a handle on the deficit, I 
would go to people above that income level and say you are 
going to get less in cost of living increases on Social Security. 
The negative ads saying that I wanted to cut it across the 
board is exactly what your position was in 1986. 

CLINTON: No. My position was for the one-year freeze. 
lhat’s what the resolution was. The same thing you were for 
in '84, what your book says you are still for. It doesn’t say just 
high-income people. You even say it’s not even very much to 
lower the cost of living on an annual basis to everybody, but 
it’s a good beginning, implying that there might even be more 
coming. 

TSONGAS: The book was written over a year ago, and I have 
taken a very detailed position on that, as you know, 
CLINTON: So that’s no longer your position that’s in the 
book? 

TSONGAS: A lot of changes have taken place. 

Now, the deficit. You have to deal with it. It is everybody's 
non-issue. The attitude in Washington is that a $400 billion 
deficit is baseline. The question is do you go above or below 
that. It’s not baseline. It is killing us. 
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rhere are two components. You have a revenue line that 
is going up in ade minimis fashion. You have an expenditure 
line that is going at a higher rate. So in that sense, the mes- 
sage to the market is very clear. These lines are diverging. So 
anybody who calculates long-term interest rates puts them 
very high. This government hasn't demonstrated that it has 
the will and discipline to finally get these lines to start con- 
verging. With that signal, long-term interest rates will by def- 
inition come down, so you have to affect both lines. You 
have to affect the revenue line by having an investment- 
based strategy so your revenue line gets deflected upward, 
and then you put a freeze on your expenditures. 

A budget agreement with fixed 

categories makes no sense. The 
cold war is over. So let’s take some 
of the monies available in the De 
fense Department, move them into 
things like Head Start, so you cap 
the budget. You are not going to 
balance the budget right away. No 
one is going to. 
CLINTON: There are two huge 
problems here that will keep Con 
gress from ever being able to deal 
with the deficit and the President 
from being able to explain it to the 
American people. The reason it got 
up to $400 billion, to be fair to the 
President and the Congress, is not 
so much because of spending but 
because the bottom dropped out of 
the economy 

I would like to see the Congress 
and the President present a budget 
to the American people every year 
that was divided in three ways: 
what we spend on the past, that’s 
the deficit, cleaning up the savings and loan mess and all that; 
what we spend on current consumption, including good 
things, the parks and all of that; what we are investing in the 
future, infrastructure, education, research and development, 
environmental technology, economic development. O.K.? 
Then look at the deficit, and basically you wind up with three 
deficits. 

rhe budget agreement that was signed dealt with only one 
of our deficits, basically the permanent deficit, what you 
might call the one that was written into the Tax Act of ‘81, 
where we are taking in too litthe money and spending too 
much. In addition to that, there is the financial-institutions 
deficit—the savings and loan mess 
deficit. Now, you can’t solve all three of them with the same 
approaches. You have got to have a strategy for growing the 
economy, and you have got to have a strategy for dealing with 
the permanent deficit. 

On the permanent deficit, the most important things that 
you can do are to, one, reduce defense in a sensible way and, 
two, get control of health-care costs, Those are the elements 
that are choking us. 


and there is the recession 


Q. What about Social Security? The Senator answered that 
question. You didn’t. 

CLINTON: The way to do it is to make upper-income people 
pay in proportion to their ability to pay, so if you had upper- 
income people with a lot of income on Social Security, and you 
raised the tax rates, they would pay more. 

TSONGAS: | would raise the tax on the wealthy, and it’s not 
only a matter of fairness, which I think is a real issue, but I have 
to give the wealthy in this country a real incentive to invest in 
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America. I have to set up a pain-gain, risk-reward relationship, 
where the wealthy in this country understand that if they invest 
in America, they are going to do very well. If they consume and 
don’t invest in America, they are going to get hurt. 

Let me raise one other issue. Every instinct in corporate 

America today is short-term—shareholder dividends as op- 
posed to long-term research and development, capital invest- 
ment, that kind of thing. If you don’t change that mind-set, all 
of these other things that you are talking about are not going 
to be as effective as they must be. : 
CLINTON: I spent most of my political capital as a Governor 
trying to raise money for improved education. I spent most of 
my time with businesspeople, with 
little bitty companies and with Wal- 
Mart, which is one of the most suc- 
cessful companies in the world. The 
best companies know exactly what 
we are supposed to do. They put 
their customers first; their interest is 
in quality management. They are al- 
ways trying to restructure them- 
selves. They want help in education 
and training, and they want targeted 
incentives to make it more profit- 
able to be investing in this country 
than in other countries. 

That’s why I think the whole 
laundry list of business incentives | 
have laid out, including the invest- 
ment tax credit, are far better for 
this economy than a capital-gains 
cut focused on the securities mar- 
ket, which will benefit investors who 
will invest anyway. 


Q. Aside from people who are rich, 
will any group of Americans get less 
under either a Tsongas or Clinton presidency? Farmers, welfare 
recipients, anybody? Or is this a free ride? 

TSONGAS: No. | have a gasoline tax that says we need an en- 
ergy policy. The fact is that you have to have energy policies, 
you have to pay for your mass transit. I have paid the price po- 
litically for that. Who else would be hurt? Dan Quayle would 
be hurt. | don’t think he could make that kind of money in the 
private sector. 

CLINTON: | would ask you not to set false dichotomies. It’s 
not who gets less or more. My plan will create more million 
aires, but they will only make money the old-fashioned way 
by investing in our people and our products. What I want to 
do is offer everybody more opportunity and demand more 
responsibility. 

If you are in business and you run a big company, | will say, 
“We are going to give you more incentives to invest in this 
country, fewer incentives to move your plants overseas or to 
have unwarranted executive compensation unrelated to cor- 
porate performance.” 

I want to say to workers, “I want to give you affordable 
health insurance, lifetime training and education, sensible 
economic policy. You have got to change the work rules, and 
you have got to be willing to continually educate yourself, or 
there is nothing I can do for you. You will still lose your jobs 
or have lower income.” I want to say to people on welfare, “I 
want to give you more education and training, but you have to 
g0 to work when you can,” 

So it’s not, Are you going to get less or more?; it’s, How 
are we all going to get more? And the answer is, You have got 
to have opportunity and responsibility, and you have got to 
have policies that recognize the global economy. a 
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May the Best Plan Win 





Tsongas and Clinton agree that the U.S. must adopt a long-term plan to 
boost investment and create jobs. The biggest difference between them is 
over whether the middle class ought to get a tax break. 





By JOHN GREENWALD 





Bill Clinton and Paul Tsongas are a far 
cry from traditional Democratic presiden- 
tial candidates who stressed spending and 
aid for the poor. Instead, both have set 
their sights on long-term economic 
growth and the restive middle class. Apart 
from a sharp disagreement over the value 
of a tax cut for the middle class that Clin- 
ton supports and Tsongas opposes, the 
difference between them lies mainly in the 
contrast between Tsongas’ tough pre- 
scriptions and pro-business leanings and 
Clinton's emphasis on training and educa- 
tion and seemingly greater willingness to 
tailor his message to the prevailing politi- 
cal mood. The strengths and weaknesses 


| of their major economic proposals: 


| INCOME TAXES. Clinton has grabbed 


center stage with his tax-cut plans. But 
while shifting burdens from the middle 
class to the rich might make the tax system 
fairer, it would do little to stimulate the 
economy. Clinton would reduce the 15% 
and 28% rates to 13.5% and 26.5% and 
pay for the cuts by raising the top bracket 
from 31% to 38.5%. So the extra $350 a 
year—or 97¢ a day—that the plan gave 
the average family would simply come 
from the rich without creating new spend- 
ing power. “This will not do anything in 
the long term to increase people’s stan- 
dard of living,” says Nariman Behravesh, 
president of the Pennsylvania forecasting 
firm Oxford Economics. “It deals more 
with politics than with economics.” 


CUNTON: Cut taxes 
10% for the middle 
class and raise rates 
for the wealthy. 
Provide an $800-a- 
child credit to 
replace the current 
$2,150 exemption. 


TSONGAS: No middle- 
class tax cut. Raise 
rates for the 
wealthy. 


But the 10% tax cut is not the only 
arrow in Clinton’s quiver. When com- 
bined with the child credit, he says, his 

| program would save the average family 
with two children as much as $1,300. 
However, Clinton’s promise to finance 
the credits partly through cuts in federal 
administrative costs sounds suspiciously 
insubstantial. 

Tsongas, who would increase the tax 
rate on incomes of $200,000 or more, 
charges that if Clinton’s boons for the 
middle class worked at all, they would 
merely stoke consumption rather than 
encourage savings and investment. Con- 
curs Jeff Faux, president of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Institute, a liberal Wash- 
ington think tank: “The No. | priority 
should be investment in resources that 
help the country produce efficiently.” In 
rejecting Clinton's politically flashy but 
economically pallid proposals, Tsongas 
has a strong case and gets the better of 
the argument. 





CAPITAL GAINS. Both candidates have 
ventured into traditional Republican wa- 
ters just by offering capital-gains cuts, but 
Tsongas has taken a far deeper plunge. 
His plan, which calls for rates to decline 
the longer a stock is held, would cost 
about $5 billion a year, vs. $200 million for 
Clinton's proposal. For the money, Tson- 
gas wants to encourage long-term invest- 
ment in U.S. manufacturing while Clinton 
would funnel funds to start-up companies 
that could become hotbeds of jobs and 
new technologies. 

Each candidate’s plan has serious 
drawbacks. For example, investors could 
buy stock in firms like fast-food franchis- 
ers under the Tsongas proposal, leaving 
struggling manufacturers still starved for 
funds. And the big winners under Clin- 
ton’s plan would probably be the armies of 
lawyers and accountants who would work 
overtime to get tax breaks for their clients. 
| “Lawyers will tell you that any tax planner 

can make something look like a start-up,” 
says Princeton University economist Har- 
vey Rosen. At the same time, some studies 
show that cuts in capital-gains rates have 
done little to spur investment over the 
past 20 years. “It is not a major factor in 
terms of capital formation,” notes Susan 
| Wachter, professor of finance at the Uni- 
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CAPITAL GAINS 


CLINTON: Cut the tax 
rate only for 
investments in 
start-up companies. 
Investments must 
be held five years. 


TSONGAS: Cut the tax 
rate only for long- 
term holdings in 
stock, to reward 
patient investors and 
to deter speculators. 


versity of Pennsylvania's Wharton School. 
So for all their sound and fury, neither the 
Clinton nor the Tsongas plan would be 
likely to have much impact on economic 
growth. 


COMPETITIVENESS. [he harsh truth un- 
derlying U.S. economic woes is that 
America has lost its competitive edge to | 
such hard-charging rivals as Germany and 
Japan. Regaining that edge will take ev- 
erything from beefed-up support for re- 
search and development to training work- 
ers who can compete effectively in the 
21st century. While Clinton and Tsongas 
are in striking agreement on some major 
prescriptions, they disagree just as strong- 
ly on which aspects to stress. 

Clinton has made himself the train- 
ing and education candidate. He would 
create a national apprenticeship pro- 
gram for high school students who are 
not college-bound and would require 
companies to invest the equivalent of 
1.5% of their payroll to train all work- 
ers. He also wants preschool for every 
needy child, national examinations for 
elementary and secondary students, and 
guaranteed tuition for college students, 
who would repay it in cash or with na- 
tional service. To help finance all this, 
Clinton would pare $100 billion from 
the defense budget over the next five 
years—twice what the Bush Administra- 
tion proposes to cut. 

Tsongas’ education and training pro- 
gram looks pale by comparison. Calling 
public schools “the meetinghouses of our 























society,” he advocates measures like merit 
pay for teachers, and would require high 
school students to pass a national test be- 
fore graduation. On the subject of job 
training, he has little to say, 

Clinton’s training and education pre- 
scriptions clearly have the edge. To make 
his ambitious programs work, however, he 
would have to avoid pitfalls that have 
haunted the Federal Government’s job- 
training efforts since Lyndon Johnson’s 
Great Society. Such problems range from 
runaway costs to the difficulty of predict- 
ing what skills will be in demand five years 
in advance. 

The real thrust of Tsongas’ program 
lies in his efforts to shore up America’s de- 
clining manufacturing base. He calls far 
more strongly than Clinton for an indus- 
trial policy that would pick winners among 
emerging new industries. To do that, 
Tsongas would create a federal office 
somewhat akin to Japan’s famed Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry that 





CLINTON: Focus on 
improving education 
and training, with 
apprenticeship 
programs for non- 
college-bound 
students. 


TSONGAS: Focus on 
investments in plant 
and equipment and 
programstorevitalize 
manufacturing. 


would finance and develop new technol- 
ogies. But the problem, as critics of indus- 
trial policy never tire of pointing out, is 
that no one really knows which promising 
discoveries today will blossom into thriv- 
ing industries tomorrow. 

To help bridge that gap, Tsongas 
would use government funds to assist 
companies in turning their ideas into lu- 
crative products. That could halt an em- 
barrassing trend in which Japanese firms 
have frequently adopted U.S. know-how, 
such as microchip technology, and then 
used it to clobber American companies. 

Tsongas’ emphasis on manufacturing 
colors his tax-break ideas for business. To 
encourage companies to make immediate 
investments in new plant and equipment, 
he advocates a one-year tax credit that 
would cost $5 billion. Clinton calls instead 
for a permanent investment credit for 
small and medium-size companies that 
would cost $2 billion a year. Both candi- 
dates would make permanent an existing 
20% tax credit for research and develop- 
ment that expires Aug. 1. 

Many economists see little to choose 








from between the Tsongas and Clinton 
business-tax proposals. On one hand, they 
argue, Tsongas’ broad investment credit 
could be frittered away on real estate or 
other nonmanufacturing industries. And 
the one-year tax break would scarcely 
stimulate long-range growth. “In terms of 
a long-term agenda,” says Princeton’s Ro- 
sen, “a temporary tax credit is totally bi- 
zarre.”” On the other hand, Clinton’s tar- 
geted credit could funnel funds to firms 
that don’t need them and miss companies 
that do, “We don’t really know which in- 
dustries would be helped or hurt by this 
credit,” says Wharton finance professor 
Wachter. 

When it comes to commerce with oth- 
er countries, both candidates support a 
free-trade policy but would impose sanc- 
tions on nations that discriminate against 
American products, Tsongas wants con- 
sumers to practice “economic loyalty” by 
purchasing domestic goods when they dif- 
fer little from imports in price and quali- 
ty—a curious mixture of consumerism 
and Buy America policies. 

Ideally, of course, a program to recap- 
ture America’s competitive might would 
combine Clinton’s emphasis on training 
and education with Tsongas’ determina- 
tion to buttress manufacturing. But in the 
absence of any such hybrid strategy, Clin- 
ton’s focus on people seems more human- 
ly and economically appealing. It is peo- 
ple, after all, who are the ultimate 
competitors. 


SOCIAL SPENDING. While Clinton's 
low-key welfare plan has drawn little at- 
tention, Tsongas’ suggestion for capping 
the growth of Social Security and other 
entitlement benefits has become a hot 
campaign issue. Clinton’s denunciation 
of the idea in Florida attack ads last 
weck helped cost Tsongas that state. Yet 
experts say the politically unpopular no- 
tion makes sound economic sense. “You 
have got to limit entitlements if you ever 
want to get the deficit under control,” 
notes economist Cynthia Latta of the 
consulting firm DRI/McGraw-Hill. 
Wharton School finance professor Jer- 


CLINTON: Require 
able-bodied welfare 
recipients to find 
jobs within two 
years. 


TSONGAS: Limit the 
annual increase in 
Social Security and 
other benefits to 

1 percentage point 
below the inflation 
rate. 











CUNTON: Reduce 
U.S. dependence on 
imported oil. 
Increase use of 
natural gas. 


TSONGAS: Levy an 
annual 5¢-per-gal. 
increase in gasoline 
taxes. Build a new 
generation of 
nuclear power 
plants. 





emy Siegel faults Tsongas for not going 
further. “It’s a little Band-Aid,” Siegel 
says of the plan. “We have to reform So- 
cial Security radically.” 

On the related issue of health insur- 
ance, Tsongas’ plan to hold down Medi- 
care and Medicaid expenses by having 
health-care providers submit competitive 
bids also looks sensible. Clinton, by con- 
trast, has put forth few credible cost- 
control ideas other than to say he would 
establish a government board to regulate 
medical prices. 


ENERGY. Tsongas has taken heat from 
Clinton’s ads for proposing a gasoline-tax 
increase—even though Clinton himself 
supported a 5¢-per-gal. hike in the Arkan- 
sas gas tax last year. Despite his oppo- 
nent’s attacks, Tsongas’ higher gasoline 
tax would help curb America’s energy use 
and would provide funds for mass transit 
and rebuilding roads and bridges and 
would reduce the budget deficit. Siegel 
calls the proposal “a very brave position.” 

Tsongas’ endorsement of nuclear 
power looks just as unpopular, particular- 
ly among environmentalists who might 
otherwise be his strong supporters. But a 
new generation of smaller and safer nucle- 
ar plants could help meet U.S. needs for 
electricity from sources that are free of 
the so-called greenhouse gases that ap- 
pear to cause global warming. 


How would all these well-laid plans 
fare in a Clinton or a Tsongas Adminis- 
tration? Given Clinton's natural some- 
thing-for-everyone style, he might be 
tempted to compromise away much of 
the substance of his programs in negotia- 
tions with Congress. Tsongas, by con- 
trast, might sternly stand fast until he ei- 
ther got what he wanted or forced a split 
between his Administration and the con- 
gressional wing of his party. But if they 
could strike the right balance between 
principle and compromise, both Clinton 
and Tsongas would have the makings of 
policies that could begin to revitalize the 
economy. —Reported by Laurence I. Barrett/ 
Chicago and Tom Curry/New York 
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Why Jerry Keeps Running 


Experts wrote off Brown as a flaky visionary, but many 
voters see him as the candidate of the disaffected 


By MARGARET CARLSON 





s the collection basket passes through 

the crowd, Jerry Brown delivers a 45- 
minute homily on reclaiming the soul of the 
Democratic Party and bringing an end to 
“the whole stinking mess in Washington.” 
His audience is 1,500 students, professors 
and supporters gathered at the college in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., where the student center 
is attached to a shopping mall. He blasts 
those at the top for prospering at the ex- 
pense of those at the bottom, and condemns 
those he claims would send American jobs 
to low-wage Mexico. He says, “Thomas Jef- 
ferson said we need a revolution every 20 
years. Well, it’s been 200 years and it’s time.” 

There are whoops of support and mo- 
ments of pin-drop silence among these vot- 
ers who did not make it onto the 80s gravy 
train. Although Michigan voters have al- 
most nothing in common with this walking 
Experiment in Living, the antinuclear for- 
mer seminarian who has washed lepers with 
Mother Teresa in India and studied Zen 
with Buddhists in Japan is showing surpris- 
ing appeal. As the campaign enters mid- 
stretch, rank-and-file union members, inde- 
pendents, rainbow-coalition minorities and 
educated, maverick Democrats are giving 
the former two-term California Governor a 
chance to build on his victories in Colorado 
and Nevada and a virtual tie in Maine. 

That Brown is still around to 
pick up this support confounds the 
experts who pronounced his can- 
didacy dead on arrival due to ter- 
minal flightiness. In the first tele- 
vised debate Dec. 15, he took out 
after moneygrubbing politicians, 
some of whom he said were on- 
stage with him, He dared to step 
out of line and recite his now fam- 
ous 800 number, angering debate 
master Tom Brokaw, who be- 
haved as if anchorpersons de- 
served more respect than presi- 
dential candidates. 

That behavior—along with 
other instances of refusing to 
play by the rules—assured that 
Brown would be thrown into a 
media black hole. The networks 
ignored Brown, who turned to 
the radio talk shows, filling the 
air with jeremiads against the 
confederacy of corruption, ca- 
reerism and $1,000 campaign 


Ata Boston rally the day before 
Super Tuesday, the candidate 
calls for a new American revolution 





contributions. While his competitors trav- 
el in chartered jets and stay in hotels, he 
flies coach on scheduled airlines, sleeps 
on foldout couches, and is driven around 
by volunteers who mean well but have no 
sense of direction. Late for an important 
event two weeks ago, he broke into the 
motorcade of one of his rivals, oblivious to 
Secret Service agents wildly waving at him 
to get out. One reporter described the 
seat-of-the-pants Brown campaign as “a 
drive-by shooting.” 

Despite the chaos, many voters are 
identifying with Brown as the only candi- 
date as disaffected as they are. His 13% 
flat-tax proposal with deductions only for 
mortgage interest, rent and charitable de- 
ductions, though deeply flawed, has found 
an audience among those who feel like 
chumps every April 15. His plan has the 
advantage of taking Congress out of the 
tax-break business, and demolishing the 
industry of accountants and lawyers who 
guide the wealthy through 4,000 pages of 
loopholes, by reducing the average tax re- 
turn to the size of a postcard. 

These days, the 800 number is often 
busy, swamped by 110,000 callers who 
have pledged $2 million in bites of $100 or 
less. In Michigan, next to the pro-business 
Tsongas and right-to-work-state Gover- 
nor Clinton, Brown looked like Samuel 
Gompers in Earth shoes. In a televised de- 





bate last Friday, Brown chided Clinton for 


luring employers to low-wage Arkansas, 
joking that the state’s motto is, “Come on 
over, we have slave labor here.” Brown 
has won the unofficial support of the new 
president of the cleaned-up Teamsters, 
Ron Carey, and United Mine Workers 
president Richard Trumka. Last week 
powerful California assembly speaker 
Willie Brown warned Tsongas and Clin- 
ton to stay out of the primary there “to 
avoid a potentially embarrassing loss.” 


he rown has been able to convey an au- 


thentic outsider mentality despite the 
fact that two years ago he was the head 
procurer for the Sacramento branch of 
the professional political class. The chair- 
manship of the California Democratic 
Party was an odd job for someone who 
had never slapped a back and who once 
vowed to limit state lobbyists to “two ham- 
burgers and a Coke.” His tenure there is 
now held up by party regulars as an exam- 
ple of unprincipled ambition, But Brown 
looks back at the two-year stint as party 
chairman like an alcoholic at his last 
binge; he will never touch the stuff again, 
and neither should anybody else. 

In the 1970s Brown the thinker was of- 
ten so far ahead of the curve that he was in 
danger of hurtling into orbit. But in many 
ways the times have caught up with his fear 
for the planet and the people on it. Still, 
like Republican Pat Buchanan, he may 
have turned into the candidate for people 
who are sick of politicians-as-usual. If 
that’s the case, it’s a wonder Brown doesn’t 
get more votes than he does. —With report- 
ing by Jordan Bontante/Los Angeles and Sylvester 
Monroe with Brown 
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Why Is Pat Still Running? 
He’s Gearing Up for ’96. 


Party elders urge him to quit, but Buchanan 
soldiers on, with his sights on rival rightists 


—and the next election 


By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


G ive Pat Buchanan this much: he has 
propelled himself out of the Crossfire 
thunderdome and into the first tier of 
G.O.P. hopefuls for 1996. He has jerked a 
nervous President hard to starboard and 
roused the Bush-Quayle campaign from 
groggy complacency. And he has single- 
handedly destroyed the incipient threat 
Bush faced from Louisiana’s David Duke 
Not bad for 13 weeks’ work 

Republican Party elders say it is none 
theless time for Buchanan to do the right 
thing. They will bombard the TV com- 
mentator with calls to get out of the race 
this week no matter how he fares in the 
Michigan primary. But Buchanan is likely 
to ignore pleas for party loyalty, vowing to 
stay in until the California primary on 
June 2. From now on, however, it will be a 
race with a difference: instead of running 
against Bush, Buchanan will increasingly 
oppose rival conservatives who he feels hi- 
jacked the movement years ago. “At this 
point,” says Burton Pines of the Heritage 
Foundation, “the target of Buchanan 
really stops being Bush and becomes the 
pretenders for the conservative mantle.” 

Rifts on the right are nothing new. Be- 
fore he became a campaign-trail phenom- 
enon, Buchanan 
1950s-style conservative who believed in 


was just a standard 


5 


isolationism, protectionism and 
white people. The ideology he 
was steeped in as a child 
call it 
was overtaken during the 1960s 
and interven 
tionist, internationalist group 
contaminated by heresies like 
civil rights and support for Isra 
el. These variations annoyed 
Buchanan, who for months be- 
fore the race likened neocon 


some 
“paleoconservatism” 


70s by a more 


servatives to “fleas who con 
they are the 
When Buchanan began 
his quixotic presidential bid in 
December, notes Tony Fabri 
zio, who was briefly the candi 


date’s pollster, “his goal was to 


clude steering 


dog.” 


cleanse the conservative move- 
ment of the people who don't 
agree with him. 

With Buchanan’s success at 
the polls, the paleo neo fault 
line widened into a canyon of 
controversy, as leading conser- 
vatives rushed to choose sides. Neocon- 
servatives and many Reaganites lined up 
against Buchanan, dismissing his message 
as negative and exclusionary. Bush haters 
and old-line conservatives, particularly 
those disaffected by Washington’s self-im 
portant neo-con luminaries, admired Bu 
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The G.0.P. gadfly was 
campaigning against Bush in 
Michigan last week, but his real 
targets were fellow 
conservatives such as Quayle, 
Du Pont, Bennett and Kemp 


chanan’s courage and support 
ed him with money. Says 
Catholic University’s Stuart 
Rothenberg: “Buchanan has 
for conserva 
They don't like what he 
says, but they're so anxious to 


been confusing 


tives. 


see George Bush punished that 
their reaction has been a mix of 
embarrassment and admiration 
at the same time.” 

Buchanan is joining the bat 
tle over the meaning of conse 
vatism in the 1990s. Will con 
servatives have an agenda for 
minorities or merely the back of 
their hand? Will they support 
protectionism? 
first, or 


free trade or 
Will America 
not? Said an influential conser- 
“It’s that Pat 
made a lot of converts among 
But he has 
need to 


come 


vative: not has 
conservative élites 
heightened the 
definition to a conservatism 
that is neither Bush 
quoism nor the nativist regres 
sive approach of the 1950s.’ 
Not everybody wants to have 
that debate in the middle of a 
closer than expected Bush re- 
gn. The National Review, 
which earlier advised its New Hampshire 
readers to lodge a protest vote on Buchan- 


give 


Status- 


election campaign 


an’s behalf, calls in its current issue for 
Buchanan to get out after Michigan to 
preserve his status as “one of several lead 


ers of a united conservative movement.” 














Buchanan softened his anti-Bush line 
last week, promising not to “rule or ruin” 
the party. But Republican National Com- 
mittee chairman Richard Bond may have 
unintentionally goaded Buchanan to re- 
main in the race when he likened him to 
David Duke “in a jacket and tie.” Buchan- 
an responded by calling for Bond’s dis- 
missal and added, “We've been driving 
the debate, so why quit when we are win- 
ning the argument?” 

Buchanan’s lingering presence in the 
race continues to scramble the already 
complicated picture for 1996, when a bat- 
tle royal will take place over the Bush 
succession. Conservatives such as Wil- 
liam Bennett, Pete du Pont and Jack 
Kemp, urged by supporters to run this | 
year as a warm-up for 1996, are surely 
kicking themselves for leaving the field 
open to Buchanan. Worse, they must 
now contend with him as a 1996 front 
runner, “Every day Buchanan stays in, 
Bennett, Kemp and Du Pont have to 
work a little harder,” says the Heritage 
Foundation’s Pines. 





oO“ unexpected beneficiary of all this 
may be Dan Quayle. The Vice Presi- 
dent has spent more time on the road, in 
bigger media markets, than he would 
have if Buchanan had not mounted a 
challenge. Buchanan’s ascendance to the 
first tier will make Quayle less of a lonely 
target in the pre-season maneuvering. 
And by remaining magnanimous in the 
current debate, Quayle has attempted, 
said an aide, to “remind the establish- 
ment G.O.P. that there is a conservatism 
they can live with.” 

Quayle now thinks that Buchanan 
will stay in the race through the Califor- 
nia primary, where a host of local races 
and widespread dissatisfaction with mod- 
erate Governor Pete Wilson promises a 
large conservative turnout. Buchanan has 
already compiled what his rival admits is 
probably the best direct-mail list of the 
decade; by remaining through California, 
Buchanan could as much as double his 
25,000-name list and create a postcon- 
vention PAC capable of raising more than 
half a million dollars a year—enough to 
keep him on the road after November, 
laying the groundwork for a "96 run. 

Buchanan is unlikely ever to become 
sole arbiter of a movement as broad as 
American conservatism. His campaign 
increasingly resembles that of Jesse 
Jackson, who launched his 1988 presi- 
dential bid as part of his persistent drive 
to become the single spokesman for Af- 
rican Americans. That effort caught fire 
and became a full-fledged campaign for 
a few months, But after he peaked as a 
candidate, Jackson resumed his old cru- 
sade. In the end, Buchanan's campaign | 
may likewise revert from a run at the 
presidency to his crusade to become Mr. | 
Conservatism. 2 | 














The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 


Blasts from the Past 


White House wit calls it “the geezer 

patrol.” Nothing formal. Just a trio of 
former Republican Presidents whose words 
and actions can serve as a potent force for po- 
litical good—or misunderstanding. 

Take last Monday. President Bush found 
a memo on his desk from Richard Nixon. It 
was a five-page document that Nixon had cir- 
culated to 50 power players. The former Pres- 
ident claimed that the U.S. response to the 
Soviet meltdown was “pathetically inade- 
quate,” a “penny-ante game” that mocked 
Boris Yeltsin’s do-or-die bid to plant democ- 
racy in Russia and could raise a devastating 
political debate over “Who lost Russia?” A 
bit alarmed, Bush called Nixon, who was 
headed toward Washington to speak on the 
same subject. Nixon, now a world statesman, 
told Bush not to worry; he was talking beyond 
personalities. 

Later in the week, Nixon introduced Bush 
with a flourish, declaring he was “without 
question ... the best qualified to lead the 
United States and the free world in the years 
ahead.” Bush returned the embrace: “It’s a 
wonderful privilege for me to be introduced 
by you.” In his speech, Bush clung to his be- 
lief that he did not have the money to do all 
that Nixon suggested. Thus was confronta- 
tion turned to advantage—for both men. Nix- 
on, at 79, got to dominate the world stage for 
a day, reminding people of the great drama in 
Russia and its importance to Americans, of- 
fering Bush an opportunity to rise above the 
primary street fighting. 

The Nixon episode came two wecks after 
the Bush campaign caravan stumbled into a California brier patch with Ronald 
Reagan, who reportedly had said Bush was in trouble because “he doesn’t seem 
to stand for anything.” Reagan denied the story, but a meeting between the two 
was set up at Reagan’s Bel Air home, traditionally off limits for photographers 
and reporters. In the heated campaign environment, it seemed like a Reagan 
chill. Last week Reagan was in Los Angeles’ posh Regency Club clearing the air: 
“George Bush was with me in my crusade. I support his candidacy to the fullest.” 

Meantime Jerry Ford was hobbling around his Palm Desert, Calif., digs, 
awaiting an artificial right knee to match the left knee he had inserted two years 
ago. Unable to get to his native Michigan to plug Bush for this week’s primary, he 
boomed his message over the phone to several old friends in the media. “Pat Bu- 
chanan has had his run,” said Ford. “It’s time for him to get out of the race so the 
President can spend more time dealing with a Congress that is in total disarray.” 
If the economy is improving, then Bush will win handily, insisted Ford. 

Each of the former Presidents has a special following: Nixon, the influential 
foreign policy establishment; Reagan, the Republican right wing and the broad 
segment of the populace that still holds great affection for the old trouper; Ford, 
a grass-roots network of pols whom he helped during his four decades in Con- 
gress. Standing behind Bush on the convention stage in August, this trio would 
give the final campaign a rousing kickoff. 

Or would they? At Bush headquarters they wonder if Nixon, who hasn’t at- 
tended a convention since 1972, is really rehabilitated enough to help rather than 
harm. And there is a question whether Reagan will project his renowned charm 
and enthusiasm—not to mention concerns about Ford’s dexterity onstage. s 
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Nixon: prodding Bush to ante up 
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CONGRESS 


Nobody Here but Us Chickens 


Who kited checks at the House bank? Almost everybody, 
egg-faced lawmakers admit, and they vote to tell all. 


By DAVID ELLIS 





f an ordinary citizen wrote a bad 

check, he could pay a penalty of up to 
$25 or face interest on the overdraft 
amount. Not so for the members of the 
U.S. House of Representatives who col- 
lectively kited at least 20,000 checks 
worth $10.8 million at their members- 
only bank over a_ three-year period. 
When the scandal broke last October, 
congressional leaders tried to shrug it 
off as a minor administrative snafu and 
closed the bank. But public out- 
rage over abuse of privilege contin- 
ued to mount, fueled by allegations 
of dope dealing at the House Post 
Office, unpaid bills at the exclusive 
members’ dining room and extrava- 
gant junketeering at taxpayer 
expense. 

Terrified at the prospect of fac- 
ing an angry electorate in November 
amid charges of a cover-up, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike voted 
last week to come clean. The identi- 
ties of all 355 check floaters will not 
be made public until next month, but 
the 24 most flagrant offenders will 
be outed next week. According to 
the the House ethics committee, 
these members “repeatedly and rou- 
tinely” abused the overdraft privi- 
lege by writing checks that exceeded 
the amount of their next month’s salary at 
least eight times within the 39-month peri- 
od under investigation. One member 
kited 996 checks totaling $251,000 during 
that time, a rate of about one a day; anoth- 
er legislator issued 743 bad checks for 
$595,000 worth of goods and services. 

Among the offenders is the man who 
was responsible for running the bank: 
House sergeant-at-arms Jack Russ. The 
46-year-old Mississippian, who had per- 
sonally floated checks totaling $56,100, 
resigned under pressure last week. The 
move followed news reports suggesting 
that Russ, who claimed to have been 
wounded in a mugging on March 1, may 
actually have shot himself in the cheek in 
order to deflect criticism over his handling 
of the bank during his nine years on the 
job. Russ, who denies the rumors, ignored 
repeated warnings from the General Ac- 
counting Office that the check-writing 
perk needed reform. 

Once it became clear that all names 
would be divulged, the hallways of Con- 
gress were jammed with lawmakers recit- 
ing fervent mea culpas to TV crews in 
hopes of lancing the boil before they 





30 








were Officially exposed. Charles Hatcher, 
a Georgia Democrat, apologized for 
writing 780 bad checks. California Re- 
publican Duncan Hunter confessed to 
constituents that he had overdrawn his 
account at least 160 times. By week's 
end, more than 75 members of Congress 
had fessed up to using the privilege, but 
some of the most chronic abusers re- 


mained silent. Even the leadership has 
not been spared embarrassment: Speaker 
Tom Foley kited a $540 check for stereo 
equipment, and House minority whip 





Stung by public outrage over abuses at the now defunct 
bank, below, Foley and Gephardt agreed to full disclosure 
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Newt Gingrich wrote bad checks at least 
three times. 

Some of the guilty sought refuge in 
technicalities. They pointed out that the 
defunct facility was not really a bank but a 
disbursement center where members were 
given accounts that did not bear interest. 
Each account was credited monthly with 
the individual member's net salary, gener- 
ally $7,000 after deductions. Because 
overdrafts were covered by the money on 
deposit from congressional colleagues, it 
was argued, no public funds were in- 
volved. Sloppy record keeping prevented 
some from knowing that they were in ar- 
rears. “We've been double-crossed and 
done real dirty by this bank,” complained 
Pete Kostmayer, a California Democrat 
who admitted to writing 19 bum checks 
during the period. 

But Foley and his fellow Democratic 
, leaders badly misjudged popular 
= outrage over the cozy banking ar- 
rangements—particularly during a 
recession, when making ends meet 
is so difficult for ordinary people. 
¢ Opinion polls indicated that the 
> public could not understand how 
Congressmen making $125,100 a 
year had so much difficulty bal- 
ancing their checkbooks. Republi- 
- cans seized on the issue, knowing 
that public contempt for Congress 
would be especially damaging to 
the Democrats, who enjoy a 102- 
seat majority in the House. Mav- 
erick G.O.P. presidential candidate 
Pat Buchanan, for example, began 
== blasting “those check-kiting boo- 

dling Congressmen” and called 

for appointment of a special 

prosecutor. 
Fearing his party would pay dispro- 
portionately at the polls in November, Fo- 
ley had foolishly tried to control the dam- 
age by releasing only the names of the 
worst offenders. But the very “fairness” 
doctrine he invoked was undermined by 
the complicated rules drawn up by the 
ethics committee, under which the names 
of many habitual check abusers would 
have remained secret. “We should have 
come clean right away. Instead, we fought 
to protect people whose transgressions 
were not as bad,” says an aide to one top 
Democrat. “Now the Republicans look 
like good guys, and we're accused of a 
cover-up.” 

Congressional leaders concede that 
many of the more flagrant abusers may 
be voted out of office because of the 
scandal. In the meantime, Foley seems to 
be doing his best to ensure that Russ 
avoids paying a higher price for his fail- 
ure. The Speaker has promised Russ that 
he can stay on for three months, proba- 
bly as a “consultant.” That is the amount 
of time he needs to become eligible for 
his pension. Reported by Nancy Traver/ 
Washington 
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There’s nothing tame 
about 140 fuel-injected 
horses. Nothing ordinary 
about the suspension 
that inspired automotive 
experts to call the G20 
one of the best handling 
front-wheel drive cars 
In the world. 

And if you think driv- 
ing the G20 isa spirited 
experience, owning one 
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No OTHER 
CANCER CENTER 
IN CALIFORNIA 
CAN PAINT 
THIS PICTURE. 





It’s a picture that’s full of life. A 
happy reunion of patients who have 
undergone successful bone marrow 
transplants at the City of Hope. 

We've been creating images just 
like this since 1976. Providing the best 
curative therapies for patients with 
leukemia, lymphoma, Hodgkin’s 
disease and other cancers. In 16 years, 
we've performed more successful bone 
marrow transplants than any other 
cancer center in California. And 
today, we have one of the highest 
long-term, disease-free survival rates 
in the world. 

At the City of Hope, our bone 
marrow transplantation team, led by 
physician specialists, works hand-in- 
hand not only to combat the disease 
aggressively, but to treat the whole 
person in a caring, compassionate 
manner. An unsurpassed level of 
medical expertise and sensitive, 
personalized care are among the 
many reasons the City of Hope is 
recognized as a National Cancer 
Institute designated clinical cancer 
research center. 

For patients with leukemia, our 
extensive experience and broad range 
of treatment options provide choices 
they never thought they had. Anda 
second chance to live, to dream, to 
make plans for tomorrow 

To learn more, or to schedule 
a consultation, call us toll-free at 
1-800-826-HOPE. Because at the City 
of Hope, the outlook for successfully 
treating cancer is brighter than ever. 


City of Hope 


A National Cancer Institute Designated 


Clinical Cancer Research Center 
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MEDICINE 


Pulling the 
Plug on Pot 


For patients with certain 
chronic or terminal diseases, a 
marijuana Cigarette can blunt 
the side effects of radical treat- 
ments. Advocates of alterna- 
tive medicine claim, for exam- 
ple, that the drug helps cancer 
patients endure chemothera- 
py, comforts AIDs victims and 
eases eye pressure for those 
who suffer from glaucoma. 


THE HOMELESS 


A Coat of 
Many Uses 


Each semester, students at the 
Philadelphia College of Tex- 
tiles and Science develop prod- 
ucts to help people with special 
needs. In years past they have 
stuffed caterpillars for children 
with cerebral palsy to heighten 
their sense of touch. But the 
school’s latest project may rep- 
resent the ultimate combina- 
tion of altruism and design: an 
overcoat for homeless people 
that can double as a sleeping 
bag. 
Known as a Shelter-Pak, 
the hooded, full-length gar- 
ment is covered with rip-proof 
nylon on one side and heavy 
wool on the other. Depending 
on how it’s folded, it can con- 
vert from nighttime bedroll to 
daytime parka or even a back- 
pack. Each Shelter-Pak con- 
tains a deep pocket that is al- 
most as capacious as a duffel 
bag. Eighty of the garments 
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One of the 13 approved patients takes a marijuana break 


Last week, however, the U.S. 
Public Health Service said it 
will no longer condone canna- 
bis therapy because of the fear 


| that the practice could harm 


people with weak immune sys- 
tems. The Federal Govern- 
ment currently allows 13 peo- 
ple to use the drug legally, and 
had approved the treatment 
for 28 others. Under the rul- 
ing, those who now receive 
marijuana will continue treat- 
ment. The 28 new patients will 
be informed about alternative 
drug treatments. a 


have been distributed to home- 
less people in Philadelphia, and 
the students plan to turn out at 
least 200 more this year. Vows 
Assistant Professor Matthew 
Mehrman: “We are going to 
keep making Shelter-Paks until 
the problem of the homeless is 
resolved.” Better keep the pro- 
duction lines open, guys. 8 


Creators model the Shelter-Paks 





ORGANIZED CRIME 


Bloody 
Message 


The infamous Mafia code of 
omerta, or silence, has been 
taking a beating lately. Salva- 
tore (Sammy the Bull) Gra- 
vano, a witness against Gam- 
bino crime boss John Gotti in a 
New York City courtroom, is 
only the latest mobster to tes- 
tify on the misdeeds of his cro- 
nies in exchange for lenient 
treatment. Last week Mafia 
gunmen appeared to send a 
brutal message to all would-be 
squealers by shooting and 
gravely wounding the sister of 


federal informer Peter (Fat 
Pete) Chiodo. 

Patricia Capozzalo, a 38- 
year-old mother of three, was 
shot in the back and neck by 
masked men in front of her 
Brooklyn home. Investigators 
called the shooting highly un- 
usual: female relatives of mob- 
sters have traditionally been 
spared by avenging hit men. 

Chiodo, who began coop- 
erating with prosecutors after 
surviving an attempted Mob 
rubout last year, is scheduled 
to appear at the Gotti trial. 
Federal officials also regard 
him as a prime witness against 
alleged Lucchese crime boss 
Vittorio Amuso. a 





TERM LIMIT 
Nothing Is 
Forever 


“It’s over,” growled California 
assembly speaker Willie Brown. 
He was referring to his career: 
the U.S. Supreme Court had just 
rejected his yearlong campaign 
to stave off California's term- 
limit law, and the flamboyant 
Brown, the state’s most power- 
ful Democrat, has been in the 
legislature for 27 years—more 
than four times longer than the 
new law permits. He even com- 
pared term limits to the infa- 
mous poll taxes that long kept 
blacks from voting in the old 
South. “Poll taxes were designed 
to limit choices. Term limits 
were designed to limit choices,” 
fumed Brown. “One wore a 
sheet and the other didn’t.” 
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Willie Brown: Out of a job in '96?7 


The California voters’ ini- 
tiative will force the entire 80- 
member assembly out of office 
in 1996. Narrowly passed in 
1990, it imposes maximum 
terms of six years for assembly 
members and eight for state 
senators. Now that it has been 
upheld by the highest court, at 
least 12 other states from Ore- 
gon to Florida may put similar 
initiatives on their ballots. = 





REFERENDUMS 
Taxing 
Debate 


Even as the Supreme Court 
was approving California’s 
term limits last week, voters in 
Oklahoma drastically curbed 
the powers of their elected 
representatives. By a vote of 
56% to 44%, Oklahomans 
backed a ballot initiative that 
would require a three-fourths 
legislative majority for all laws 
that raise revenue, excluding 
property taxes. Bills falling 





short of that majority would 
have to be approved by popu- 
lar vote at the next regular 
election, virtually ensuring that 
future tax hikes will be few and 
far between. 

“It is a shot that will be 
heard around the U.S.,” says 
Dan Brown, head of the state’s 
anti-tax forces. “We have set 
standards for other states to 
aspire to.” But critics, particu- 
larly in the business communi- 
ty, say the measure will cripple 
economic development. The 
most likely result will be a rise 
in property taxes, " 
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DIPLOMACY 


The U.N. Marches In 








But chances are slim that the blue helmets can fulfill an ambitious 
assignment: bringing peace and stability to Cambodia and Yugoslavia 





By JILL SMOLOWE 


he United Nations has been in the 
peacekeeping business for most 
of its 47 years, but never has it un- 
dertaken anything quite so ambi- 
tious. Beginning this week, the world body 
will put 36,000 military and civilian person- 
nel on the ground in Yugoslavia and Cam- 
bodia, charged with meeting goals that ex- 
tend far beyond keeping antagonists from 
each other’s throats. The U.N.’s blue hel- 
mets are supposed to disarm and disband 
combatants—many still seething over real 
and imagined grievances—and prepare 
the way for the return of hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees. Nor is that all. They are 
also supposed to see to it that political ne- 
gotiations can be conducted in Yugoslavia 
and democratic elections in Cambodia. 

The new missions are more demand- 
ing and far riskier than any of the U.N.’s 
23 previous peacekeeping assignments, 
nine of which are still ongoing. They 
are also far costlier. The 22,000-strong 
Cambodia enterprise carries a price tag of 
$1.9 billion over 15 months. In Yugosla- 
via, where hostilities continue to flare de- 
spite a formal cease-fire, the 14,000 troops 
begin with a one-year budget of $600 mil- 
lion, which is more likely to shrink than 
grow. But the commitment to protect Ser- 
bian enclaves in three war-ravaged areas 
of Croatia is open-ended, to allow for 
extensions in the negotiations being 
conducted by the European Community 
in Brussels. These two operations alone 
will cost more than three times the 
amount that the U.N. spent on peace- 
keeping around the world last year. 

But can the blue helmets actually en- 
sure a durable peace in Yugoslavia and 
put Humpty-Dumpty together again in 
Cambodia? Or will they bog down guard- 
ing cease-fires indefinitely, as has hap- 
pened in cases like Cyprus, where a U.N. 
team has been in place for 28 years with- 
out bringing the feuding sides any closer 
to reconciliation? Only within the diplo- 


| matic community is there guarded opti- 


mism that the absence of East-West ten- 
sions, coupled with the expressed will on 
all sides for the operations to proceed, 
will make for a successful outcome. 
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Concerns of a protracted engagement 
particularly chill the U.S., which is footing 
30% of the peacekeeping bill. With the 
economy less than robust, isolationism on 
the rise and the November elections ap- 
proaching, Congress recently warned the 
Bush Administration that it may not fund 
large increases for U.N. peace forces. There 
is hardly any doubt that either the U.S. or 
other major donors will ante up, but so far 
little money has reached U.N. coffers, 

Still, the missions reinforce the con- 
sensual approach of the post—cold war era 
and affirm a tenet held dear by U.N. dip- 
lomats: the price of peace, while steep, is 
ultimately less costly than letting war rage. 
The challenges ahead: 


YUGOSLAVIA. When UN. troops 
begin their patrols in Croatia by the end of 
April, their first task will be to break the 
stubborn pattern of mutual recrimination 
that has characterized nine months of 
warfare. Since the neutral soldiers will 
carry only light arms, their success will de- 
pend largely on whether the Serbs and 
Croats can be made to fear the interna- 
tional opprobrium that would attend any 
attack on the blue helmets. 

Despite the continued snarling, there 
are encouraging signs that the combatants 
will show restraint. The Presidents of Ser- 
bia and Croatia, Slobodan Milosevic and 
Franjo Tudjman, have thrown their politi- 
cal weight behind ensuring the success of 
the first U.N. peacekeeping mission in 
Europe. Tudjman is manifestly uneasy 
about relinquishing territorial control to 
the U.N., but the foreign troops are an an- 
swer to his persistent calls to internation- 
alize the conflict. For Milosevic, who is 
contending with international displea- 
sure, domestic war-weariness and falter- 
ing military momentum, the deployment 
is a face-saving way out of the stalemate. 

With the Serb-dominated Yugoslav 
federal army scheduled to withdraw its re- 
maining troops from Croatia before the 
blue helmets are deployed, prospects are 
good that the U.N. forces can keep minor 
incidents from escalating into major ones. 
But the neutral military is likely to face 
some resistance from paramilitary groups. 
This is particularly true in Krajina, the 





largest of the three disputed areas, where 
indigenous Serb rebels are unlikely to sur- 
render their weapons willingly. “We can’t 
expect blue helmets to conduct house-to- 
house searches for hidden arms,” says 
Mladen Klemencic, a Croat political ana- 
lyst. Efforts to return some 600,000 dis- 
placed Croats and Serbs to their homes 
will also be hindered by the vast destruc- 
tion of housing and the war-awakened 
fears of retribution. 

The greatest obstacle to peace—the is- 
sue of sovereignty—lies beyond the scope 
of the U.N. forces. For now, Croatia has 
agreed to cede control of three contested 
areas to the U.N. “The whole issue of sov- 
ereignty in Krajina is essentially in suspen- 
sion,” says a Western diplomat. No matter 
how effectively the U.N. peacekeepers set 
the stage for a negotiated settlement, it is 
only resolution of the sovereignty ques- 
tion that will determine whether the frag- 
ile peace in Yugoslavia is enduring or a 
mere respite—and when the blue helmets 
can go home. 


CAMBODIA. Since 1969, when the 
U.S. began bombing suspected Vietnam- 
ese strongholds inside Cambodia, this 
country has not known a day’s real peace. 
First there was the genocidal rule of the 
Khmer Rouge. Then neither the invading 
Victnamese nor their successor Cambodi- 
an surrogates were able to restore calm. 
Now a U.N. force of 16,000 troops, 3,000 
police and 3,000 bureaucrats—few of 
them prepared for the rigors and depriva- 
tions of Cambodian life, even fewer 
armed with local language skills—is ex- 
pected to sort out the sorry mess. 

The most immediate task will be to 
disarm, demobilize and disperse most of 
the 220,000 troops fielded by the govern- 
ment of Hun Sen and the three rebel fac- 
tions, including the Khmer Rouge. The 
U.N. plan calls for establishing a “canton- 
ment” area, where 70% of the soldiers 
and guerrillas are supposed to surrender 
their weapons; the remaining 30% are to 
remain under U.N. supervision. None of 





U.N. personnel visit a refugee camp in 
Cambodia, top; blue helmets from Denmark 
arrive in Belgrade 
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U.N. PEACEKEEPING OPERATION: 








Location Annual costs Force Starting 

im f date 

Cambodia UNTAC 1992 

Yugoslavia UNPROFOR hs 1992 

| Western Sahara MINURSO 1991 
Lebanon UNIFiL : 1978 

Angola UNAVEM |i 1991 

\ El Salvador ONUSAL zr. 1,000 1991 
\ Iraq-Kuwait UNIKOM ho gaa 540 1991 
Golan Heights unoor >I 8 1,300 1974 

Cyprus UNFICYP Ges H 82.200 861964 

\ Arab/Israeli WN1S0 ioe <i: ee 300 1948 
India/Pakistan umoce 40 1949 
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this is expected to go 
smoothly. “If the Viet 
namese, who are well 
versed in jungle warfare, 
: weren't able to root the 
Khmer Rouge out of 
those hideouts,” says a 
Western diplomat, “how 
are U.N. troops supposed 
to do it?” 

The blue helmets must 
also verify the removal of 
all Vietnamese troops 
from Cambodia. Just how 
many might remain is hot 
ly contested, but the 
Khmer Rouge, eager to 
see even indigenous eth 
nic Vietnamese expelled, 
are likely to press the is 
sue. As the U.N. troops 
search for foreign forces, 
they are supposed to lo 
cate and confiscate weap- 
ons caches as well. And 
they must deactivate hun 
dreds of thousands of 
mines that poison the 
country’s rugged terrain 
before the 370,000 refu 

gees living in camps along the Thai border 
can be repatriated. The U.N. mission is 
also expected to make adequate prepara 
tions for that homecoming, although 
many of the prospective returnees have 
lived in the camps more than a decade and 





have lost their rural bearings. “Most of 
these people don’t know how to grow a 
crop,” says a U.N. official 

The U.N. team is asked to accomplish 
all of this before April 1993, when it is to 
organize and oversee “free and fair elec 
tions” for a 120-member constituent as 
sembly. To do it, the U.N, force will in ef- 
fect have to run the country by wielding 
supervisory control over 
the internal workings of a 
sovereign government 
Even if they succeed, the 
outcome may not be hap 
py. Warns Prince Noro 
dom Sihanouk, who heads 
the interim Supreme Na 
* tional Council: “There is a 
true danger after the elec 
= tionsthat the losing parties 
could decide to use their 
guns against rivals to exact 
revenge.” The U.N. may 
be needed to hold the line 
in Cambodia far longer 
than is now envisioned 
and it is an open question 
whether the patience and 
generosity of the interna- 
tional community will 
endure Reported by 
Bonnie Angelo/New York, 
James L. Graff/Belgrade and 
Richard Hornik/Phnom Penh 
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HIGH SEAS 


The Mysterious 


Stealth Ship | 








How did a freighter reportedly loaded with 


Scud missiles 
bound for Syria 
manage to 
elude U.S. 
watchdogs? 


By BARBARA RUDOLPH 
t seemed a straightforward assignment 
for the high-tech wizards in naval intel- 

ligence. They were alerted that the North 

Korean freighter Dae Hung Ho had sailed 

with a reputed cargo of Scud-C ballistic 

missiles bound ultimately for Syria, and 
they were told to track it. Last week an ca- 
ger faction in the National Security Coun 
cil and the State Department leaked word 
that the U.S. was determined to intercept 
the freighter and search its hold as it made 
its way from the Indian Ocean toward the 

Persian Gulf, where U.S. naval vessels 

were patrolling to enforce the U.N. em 

bargo against Iraq. But after 10 days of 
less than crackerjack surveillance, the Dae 

Hung Ho eluded US. 

docked peacefully in the Iranian port of 

Bandar Abbas. The Pentagon suddenly 

had a lot to explain 

Central Command Marine General 
Joseph Hoar confessed to a congressional 
committee that the failure was a basic one. 
“We were unable to locate the ship, clear 
and simple,” he said. “We made every ef- 
fort, and we were unable to do it.” But the 
real problem, Navy insiders grumbled, 
was bad judgment at the top. Said an offi- 
cer: “Initially there was no high priority 
for this assignment. We were told to look 
for the ship, no more.”” Meanwhile the 
vessels and aircraft best equipped for 
spotting the freighter in the 800,000-sq.- 
mi. area, the aircraft carrier America bat- 
tle group, were carrying out exercises 
hundreds of miles away. 

The Navy was apparently caught in the 
cross fire between officials back in Wash- 
ington who wanted to “board now” to de- 
termine if there were any Scuds and those 
who argued that such a bold move would 
doom negotiations under way to bring 


warships and 


34 


about full international monitoring of 
North Korea’s nuclear facilities. “On any 
scale, the Korean nukes are far more im- 
portant than a few Scuds,” said an Ad- 
ministration insider. Only in the final day 
or so before the Ho arrived in Iran did 
word reach the Navy that intercepting the 
freighter was a high priority. 

By then it was too late. Pentagon 
spokesman Pete Williams made an effort 
to minimize the embarrassment—to little 
avail. “There are a lot of arms sales going 
on in the world that we don’t like,” he told 
reporters, “but that doesn’t mean we have 
the legal authority to stop them.” None 
theless, Williams said, the Navy made ev- 
ery effort to track the Dae Hung Ho, “It 
would have been nice to have found it,” 
he added. 

Washington’s embarrassment served 
as an excuse for Syrian President Hafez 

















How hard did the U.S. look 
for the Scud-carrying ship? 


Assad to lash out at U.S. 
Middle East policies. Da- 
mascus already has Scud | 
missiles capable of striking 
Israel. The Scud-Cs_be- 
lieved to be part of the Ho’s cargo have a 
greater range, at more than 300 miles, than 
the Scud-Bs already in Syria’s arsenal, but 
they would not significantly alter the bal- 
ance of power in the Middle East. While 
denying that the Ho was delivering new 
missiles—a denial echoed by North Ko- 
rea—Assad attacked Washington’s efforts 
to “strip the Arabs of their weapons” while 
“allowing Israel to manufacture arms.” 

Israel voiced no public reaction. Pri 
vately, however, officials are furious at 
American inability or unwillingness to 
thwart what they are firmly convinced was | 
a deliberate mission to deliver the missiles 
to their archenemy. “What kind of garbage 
is this?” asked an Israeli government offi- 
cial. “The U.S. doesn’t have the ability to 
stop a North Korean ship? Either it wants 
to or it doesn’t.” 

The Administration would like to 
avoid answering that question. Already 
reporters were asking what the U.S. in- 
tended to do about the /ran Salaam, an 
Iranian freighter suspected of transport- 
ing arms. Said spokesman Williams: “I 
don’t think we plan to do anything fur 
ther.” That strategy, at least, is easy to 
execute. Reported by Robert Siater/ 
Jerusalem and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 








_ APatriot in Beijing? 





When the U.S. gave Patriot missile batteries to Israel to combat the Iraqi Scuds 
raining down on civilians during the gulf war, Washington forbade Jerusalem to ex- | 
port the technology. Now a U.S. intelligence report suggests that Israel may have 
supplied China with secrets of the Patriot. Israeli officials deny the charge, but the 
controversy has roiled relations with the U.S., already strained by American de- 
mands that the Shamir government stop building settlements in the occupied territo- 
ries exchange for $10 billion in loan guarantees. The Wall Street Journal fueled the 
controversy by reporting that Israel is also suspected of having exported antitank 
missiles to South Africa as well as cluster bombs to Ethiopia and Chile. 

“This is complete nonsense, absolute lies,” Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir de- 
clared last week to the Israeli newspaper Yediot Aharonoth. Dore Gold of the Jaffee 
Center for Strategic Studies at Tel Aviv University voiced a suspicion common in Is- 
rael: “What we're witnessing is a kind of psychological warfare between allies, partic- 
ularly because Washington faced a very embarrassing moment after its failure to 
grab the Scud ship.” But questions will linger because Israel has sold enough military 
technology to China in the past to make the latest charges seem plausible. . 
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If the sight of a Jaguar stirs your soul, 
experience driving one. 
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Perhaps nothing is more moving than the 
beauty of a Jaguar. Nothing, that is, 
except the beauty of driving one. Its grace- 
ful lines and elegant stature only begin to 
suggest Jaguar’s most rewarding virtue: a 
driving experience like no other. 

Today, advanced robotics and com- 
puter design exist side-by-side with the 
time-honored arts of hand-crafting 
wood and leather. The result is a highly 
evolved automobile that retains Jaguar’s 
legendary agility and grace. 

In the 1992 Jaguar sedan, sophisti- 
cated on-board microprocessors con- 
stantly regulate a powerful multi-valve 
engine and monitor vital functions. And 
a host of safety features provide passen- 
ger protection so effective, Highway Loss 
Data Institute findings confirm no other 
luxury car in its class has a lower injury 
claim rate. 

The Jaguar four-year/50,000-mile 
warranty is the best Jaguar has ever 
offered. And owners are afforded the 
protection of Jaguar’s Royal Charter 
Care program, including 24-hour road- 
side assistance. 


Come experience the beauty of a 


Jaguar from its best possible vantage 


point: the driver’s seat. For information 
or the name of your nearest dealer who 
can provide a test drive and details on the 


limited warranty, call 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
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‘“‘My son kisses my tears away” 






What can you do to help? 
Call The ALS Association 
1-800-782-4747 


or write them at 

21021 Ventura Bivd., Suite 32! 
Woodland Hills, CA 91364 
Thank you. 
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ALS is not just 
Lou Gehrig's Disease. 
It’s Anyone’s! 


Organizer of NATIONAL ALS AWARENESS MONTH, May 1992 


Harry and Jill Huntley 


l was a storybook romance... like Cinderella and 
the Prince when Harry met Jill on a little island off the 
coast of South Carolina. That's where they spent their 
honeymoon. 

Those first years were like a dream come true... a 
home, a dog, travel, a vacation villa on their little island. 

Hunt was born in 1982. Now they were Mom and Dad, 
and they loved it. Three years later their love multiplied 
..-Fielder was born. Their lives revolved around family, 
church, and wonderful friends. Then at a football game in 
1988 Jill stumbled. After eight specialists and no answers 
she went to Duke University. It was ALS! They told Harry 
and Jill any plans for the next five to ten years should be 
done immediately. That summer they visited their island 
again. Harry piggybacked Jill back and forth to the beach. 
She realized it would never be the same for any of them. 

Early 1991, with Harry, Jill told the children, “The 
doctors don’t know what made Mommy 
sick or how to make me well. Fielder, 
5, was loving. He had always known me 
being ill. Hunt, 9, was angry and with- 
drawn. He resented his mother being taken away. 

“Our lives have changed in so many ways. Fielder kiss- 
es my tears away and makes me smile. Hunt has matured 
so | worry he will miss the fun of being a child. Harry is 
angry and feels cheated that ALS has robbed him of his 
wife and marriage. When I’m gone | hope Harry will be 
able to love and remember me through the children. | 
don’t want this to ruin the rest of his life. Life will go 
on. 

“As for me, the hardest is having the privilege of being 
a wife and mother taken away before my very eyes. My 
life is by no means meaningless, though. My family has 
given me such love and support. My friends have gathered 
around me, examining their own lives more closely. | will 
leave this world knowing that | have touched many people 
and somehow made their lives better.” 


Fielder, Hunt, 
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America Abroad 





Strobe Talbott 
Underwriting Peace in Russia 


ow to rescue the people of the for- 

mer Soviet Union from the eco- 
nomic abyss? It is a question of money, 
obviously, but not of how much we 
should give them. The most important 
task is to help them develop real mon- 
ey of their own. 

In a normal country, currency is 
more than just a medium of exchange 
between a buyer and a seller: a dollar 
bill or a thousand-yen note is a con- 
tract between the individual and the 
state. The citizen does his part by 
producing and consuming, while the 
government ensures what economists 
call a stable standard of value—a sound cur- 
rency—for the transactions of life. 

Money must be versatile. It can be used 
to purchase goods and services at rates de- 
termined by the laws of supply and de- 
mand, Or it can be saved for moments of 
need or retirement. Or it can be converted 
into the currency of other countries. In this 
way, money both reinforces national identity 
and stimulates international commerce, 

The Soviet Union, however, was a very abnormal coun- 
try. Genuine money did not exist. Instead, the state issued 
little pieces of paper like scrip redeemable only at the com- 
pany store, or like the play money used in Monopoly, with 
the Kremlin making all the rules. Those rules had nothing to 
do with basic economics. What was in supply had little to do 
with what was in demand, and prices had little to do with the 
cost of production. Too many rubles chased too few goods, 
and too many citizens spent too much time in lines. 

The social compact was a joke: “We pretend to work; 
they pretend to pay us.” As for savings, which are an eco- 
nomic statement of faith in the future, what was the point? 
To have more rubles with which to scour empty shelves or to 
stuff under the mattress? But there was also no point in com- 
plaining. The Ministry of Finance was, like everything else, 
subordinated to the Ministry of Fear. The ruble, quite sim- 
ply, was the monetary manifestation of totalitarianism. 

Moreover, while the ruble was nearly worthless at home, 
it was totally without value abroad. No banker or investor 
wanted to hold an artificial, or “soft,” currency. The ruble 
was an impediment to foreign trade and contributed to the 
isolation of the U.S.S.R. 

Then came Gorbachev, glasnost, democratization and 
their natural consequence: the collapse of the Soviet state. 
We in the West have tended to underestimate the economic 
factor in the breakup of the U.S.S.R. We saw Balts, Geor- 
gians and Ukrainians venting their hatred of Russia and 
wrenching free of those notorious Russian-dominated insti- 
tutions of repression—the Communist Party, the KGB, the 
Soviet army. 

But the secessionists also wanted to escape the tyranny of 
the ruble. So did many Russians. In 1990 I paid an eye-open- 
ing visit to the Pacific port of Vladivostok. The population 






















there is overwhelmingly Russian, yet the local 
leaders were almost as eager to break with Mos- 
cow as the most fire-breathing nationalists in Lith- 
uania and Georgia. I got the feeling that the city 
fathers of Vladivostok would have happily an- 
nexed their fair city and, better yet, the entire 
Maritime province of the U.S.S.R. to South 
Korea or Japan—if they could only turn in 
their rubles for won or yen. 
The U,S.S.R. is gone, but the funny 
money remains in circulation. Having 
fueled the disintegration of the union, 
the ruble now makes a 
mockery of the Com- 
monwealth of Inde- 
pendent States. How 
can a cluster of states 
that have the weak ru- 
ble in common be con- 
ve sidered either wealthy 
or independent? 
The ruble threatens 
the survival of Russia itself. 
Muslim enclaves have eco- 
nomic as well as tribal and re- 
ligious incentives to head for 
the exits. So do my old friends in Vladi- 
vostok. Russia may break into a dozen or 
more parts, reverting to the medieval politics of the city- 
state. The chances of that arrangement being peaceful are 
slim. The atomization of the former Soviet Union is bad not 
just for the people who live there but for the rest of the world 
too. 

To become a viable, modern state, Russia must trans- 
form the ruble into a convertible currency. The major indus- 
trialized nations should back the International Monetary 
Fund in setting up what is known in the jargon of the dismal 
science as a currency-stabilization fund. This would be a 
pool of hard currency that would guarantee the exchange 
rate of the ruble at a steady, uniform and realistic level so 
that it is useful in both internal and external markets. 

If such a mechanism had been introduced in the former 
Soviet Union, say, in January, when prices soared 350%, mil- 
lions of citizens would have lined up to unload their rubles in 
favor of dollars or deutsche marks, For a stabilization fund 
to work, it should be like an insurance policy that provides 
peace of mind but is never cashed in, or like the gold in Fort 
Knox that used to back the dollar. 

It can be done, For all its troubles, Poland has made the 
transition to a convertible currency without having to draw 
on the hard-currency reserves set aside in a special account 
by the West. 

Last week the imF endorsed the idea of a Stabilization 
fund for Russia, and President Bush indicated for the first 
time that the U.S. may contribute. The more Moscow does 
to reduce deficit spending and control inflation, the more 
money the West and Japan should put into the fund, and the 
greater the chance of peace in the heart of Eurasia. . 
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| Struggling for 

power, rival clans 
turn life in Mogadishu 
into a slow death 





narchy has a thousand faces in So- 
malia. The men with the guns call it 
liberation, but it is freedom without 
responsibility, humanity, compassion, fu- 
ture or hope. Freedom to kill and the right 
to die. Freedom to liberate the weak from 
all they possess, wives from their husbands, 
children from their parents; freedom to 
liberate anyone from the burden of life ina 
power struggle that is destroying the last 
vestiges of society and human dignity. 
Duale Noor Sabrie was sitting in his 
house in Mogadishu when the shell hit. 
rhree of his brothers and his oldest son 
were killed. “The place was burning. My 
wife went in one direction; I went in an 
other. It took us one month to find each 
As warriors slink along a wall to do battle in Mogadishu, a victim fights for his life on the floor of | other,” he recalls. The family migrated by 
a makeshift hospital, and a sickly youngster struggles to survive in the arms of a volunteer at a foot and boat to a refugee camp on the 
feeding station Kenyan coast. Sabrie had been a success 
ful businessman with cars and servants 
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Dodge Shadow ES Coupe 





These new Dodge Shadows are pumped. Because we gave them more than aggressive looks — we gave them the 
power of a hefty 3.0 liter V-6 with multipoint fuel injection. 
We also gave them low-profile performance tires. Gas-charged struts and shocks. Power steering. Power brakes. 
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36 BUY OR LEASE AT YOUR DODGE DEALER. Buckle up for safety. 
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Dodge Shadow ES Convertible 


And a driver’s airbag. Even a stereo is standard. Yet, with all this, the coupe still goes for less than ten grand* 
The new V-6 Dodge Shadows. 
They’re strong. 
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Futile paper chase: General Aidid signs the latest cease-fire 


and thousands of dollars of cash in the 
bank. Now, he says, “I am 56 years old. I 
cannot go home again or start over. 
Nothing will change in Somalia in my 
lifetime. But I am lucky. I am alive.” 

For those who remain in Mogadishu, 
living has become a slow death. Crowded 
into the few buildings still standing, wom- 
en and children forage for food and wa- 
ter. A bag of looted U.S. flour is $30, a 
container of skim milk donated by the 


40 


European Community is $20, and hardly 
anyone has money for either. The dis- 
tended bellies and red-streaked hair of 
the children signal the malnutrition that 
is endemic, 

The streets are controlled by pickup 
trucks carrying antiaircraft guns and young 
men—some barely in their teens—with 
Kalashnikov rifles. Their eyes are bright 
with the drug called kat, their fingers quick | 
on the trigger. Makeshift hospitals dot the | 





city; the existing ones were looted long ago. 
The wounded must bring their own beds, 
so most end up lying on the floor, a weep- 
ing relative holding aloft their intravenous 
solution—when it is available. Somali doc- 
tors and foreign volunteers move so quick- 
ly from patient to patient that trails of 
blood pattern the floors. 

The map of Somalia is a mosaic of 
clans and subclans. The men who cap- 
tured Mogadishu in January 1991 and 
put President Mohammed Siad Barre to 
flight belong to the Hawiye clan. The 
northern quarter of the capital is held by 
the Abagal subclan of interim President 
Ali Mahdi Mohammed. The Habar Gedir 
subclan of General Mohammed Farrah 
Aidid dominates the southern three- 
fourths. At the beginning of last year, ha- 
tred of Siad Barre united the groups, but 
that unity is long gone. Another clan has 
declared an independent Somaliland in 
the north; yet another controls the land 
south and west of Mogadishu. Mean- 
while, Siad Barre waits with hundreds of 
well-armed fighters only 125 miles away 
from the capital. 

Two wecks ago, a United Nations-led 
peace delegation brokered a cease-fire 
at least the third since September— 
signed by both Ali Mahdi and Aidid. But 
the war is far from over. Somalians have 
a familiar proverb—*I and Somalia 
against the world. I and my clan against 
Somalia. I and my family against the 
clan. | and my brother against the family. 
I against my brother’—and they seem 
determined to fight their way to the very 
last linc. —-By Marguerite Michaels/Mogadishu 
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Setting Aside Money For the Future 
Is A Time-Honored Tradition. 


At Franklin we are proud to help you carry on 
that tradition. When you invest in a Franklin IRA, 
your assets can grow much faster with compound- 
ing, tax-deferred earnings. Plus, as a Franklin 
investor, you can: 


Choose from a wide selection of 27 funds. You can 
transfer IRA assets between most Franklin funds for 
just $5.’ 


Take advantage of professional fund management. 
Franklin’s investment specialists manage your IRA 
assets. We have carefully built our expertise in fund 
management since 1947, 


Transfer funds automatically. You may have regular 
monthly investments of $25 or more transferred 
from your bank account to your Franklin 

fund account. 


' The exchange program may be discontinued or modified by 
the funds at any time upon 60 days’ notice to shareholders. 






“For age 
and want 


save while 


you may; 
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whole day.” 


—Benjamin Franklin, 1758 


Your IRA contribution may still be 
tax-deductible! Call your investment 
representative or Franklin today for a 
free brochure that helps you determine 
your IRA deductibility. 


1-800-342-FUND Ext. 789 


Franklin Distributors, Inc. TIM92 
777 Mariners Island Blvd. 789 
San Mateo, CA 94404-1585 


YES! | would like a free Franklin IRA brochure and a 
prospectus containing more complete information, in- 
cluding charges and expenses on the fund(s) checked 
below. I will read the prospectus(es) carefully before 

I invest or send money 


() Franklin Growth Fund 

C) Franklin Income Fund 

C) Franklin Adjustable U.S. Government 
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Fighter, First and Last 


Menachem Begin: 1913-1992 


By MARGUERITE JOHNSON 


The life of every man who fights in a just 
cause is a paradox. He makes war so that 
there should be peace. He sheds blood so 
that there should be no more bloodshed 

—Menachem Begin, The Revolt, 1949 


here was a touch of the mystical, the 

messianic, about him. In starched 
white shirt and dark suit, tie tightly knot- 
ted at his throat, spectacles ever in place, 
he looked like a stern schoolmaster who 
had spent so many hours in lonely thought 
that he moved with an evident 
lack of ease among other peo- 
ple. From his earliest boyhood 
in a Polish ghetto, he was pro- 
pelled by a determination to 
help bring about the birth of a 
Jewish state. It became the 
dream that motivated his life, 
first as leader of a bloody cam- 
paign against the British and the 
Arabs, finally as Prime Minister 
of Israel 

No leader proved so para- 
doxical to his friends or so con- 
founding to his critics as did 
Menachem Begin in his steward- 
ship of that office. He came to 
power in 1977 after a campaign 
in which he advocated contin- 
ued Israeli rule of captured 
Arab territories. Abrasive and 
seemingly uncompromising, he 
talked incessantly of Israel's 
claim to Judea and Samaria, that 
part of Israel along the West 
Bank of the Jordan River that 


by Israel’s bloody invasion of Lebanon. 
Such actions served to underscore a fun- 
damental duality in Begin’s nature: the 
peacemaker was not a pacifist, and never 
abandoned his dream of a Greater Israel. 

Begin’s government pursued a policy 
of aggressive territorial expansion. More 
than three times as many Jewish settle- 
ments were established in the West Bank 
territories during his six years as Prime 
Minister as in the previous decade of La- 
bor governments. In 1980 he presided 


over the annexation of the Arab sector of 


Jerusalem. In December 1981 he pushed 








government of national unity as a Minis- 
ter Without Portfolio, did Begin acquire a 
measure of political respectability. In May 
1977, on his ninth try to become Prime 
Minister, he scored a stunning upset as 
leader of the right-wing Likud bloc at the 
age of 63, only seven weeks after he had 
suffered a serious heart attack. Despite 
his repeated hospitalizations, his energy 
and oratorical flair never sagged. 

If Camp David was the zenith of his ca- 
reer, his ineptness in economic policy near- 
ly proved his undoing. By 1981 the Likud 
trailed in the polls. Just three weeks before 
elections, Begin ordered the attack on the 
Iraqi nuclear reactor. The raid, which 
helped the Likud eke out a narrow victory, 
signaled a newly aggressive Israeli military 
policy. On June 6, 1982, army tanks rolled 
into Lebanon. The country paid a high 
price: more than 600 of its soldiers died, 





was taken from Jordan in 1967,a The zenith of his stewardship: guided by Jimmy Carter, Begin and Sadat make peace in 1979 


territory now inhabited by | mil- 
lion Palestinians. 

Yet after Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat made his extraordinary decision to 
go to Jerusalem in 1977, Begin found it a 
gesture so bold and imaginative that he 
signed a peace treaty with Egypt. In ex- 
change for normal relations, Israel 
pledged to return the Sinai peninsula to 
Egypt and to participate in negotiations to 
determine the final status of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip. It was a daring gam- 
ble that would ensure both men a place in 
history and a share of the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1978. But by the time Begin died 
last week at the age of 78, the magic of 
that moment had long since faded. 

Indomitable and often unpredictable, 
Begin put an unprecedented strain on re- 
lations with the U.S. Ronald Reagan was 
caught off guard by the 1981 bombing of 
an Iraqi nuclear reactor, and a year later 

0 


through a bill effectively annexing Syria’s 
Golan Heights. 

Menachem Begin came carly to his Zi 
onist zeal. He was born in a Polish town 
where his father was a leader in the Jewish 
community, After earning a law degree at 
the University of Warsaw, he became na- 
tional commander of Betar, a right-wing 
paramilitary group that advocated the vio- 
lent ouster of the British from Palestine. 
When the Germans invaded Poland in 
1939, he fled to Lithuania, leaving behind 
his parents, who died under the Nazis. A 
year later, he joined the anti-German Free 
Polish Army and served with a unit that 
was attached to British forces in Palestine. 
There in 1943 he took command of the 
Jewish underground terrorist organization 
Irgun. The British put a $30,000 price tag 
on his head but never captured him. 

Not until 1967, when he joined the 
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and 3,000 were wounded. There were also 
psychological scars after Israel permitted 
Christian Phalangist militiamen to enter 
the Palestinian refugee camps of Sabra and 
Shatila, where they murdered at least 800 
men, women and children. 

In November 1982, Aliza, Begin’s wife 
of 43 years, died. In the months that fol- 
lowed, his aides noticed that he appeared 
listless, almost indifferent to events, On 
Aug. 28, 1983, he announced that he 
would resign. Then he went into almost 
complete seclusion 

More than three decades ago, Begin 
wrote that the struggle to create the state of 
Israel could be summed up in a single sen- 
tence: “We fight, therefore we are.” If the 
fighter had finally laid down his sword, Men- 
achem Begin’s role in the battle would be re- 
membered—and hotly debated—for years 
to come. —Reported by Robert Slater/Jerusalem 
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THE BEST THAT COUNTRY 
HAs TO OFFER IS ONLY *4.99, 


Learn how to choose _We toured the nation to harvest 
country fabrics for Wh cosy to @encil the details and personal touches that make 
a bright and airy charming country a home glow with the richness of country 
look in any room! borders. : style. Now the treasured decorating secrets 
of these warm country homes can be 
yours in AMERICAN COUNTRY from 
TIMELIFE BOOKS. No other source on 
This year make — country style will offer you such lasting 
your own holiday — enjoyment and inspiration. And you'll be 
wrapping paper! proud to collect and display these hand- 
somely bound volumes in your home. 

Start by leafing through your first 
book, The Country Home, for 15 days, free. 
If you don't find it irresistible, send it back 
and pay nothing. Or keep the book and 
pay our special introductory price of only 
$4.99 (plus shipping and handling), and 
you'll receive the lovely picture frame 
below, FREE. 

Other books will follow about 
every other month at the regular price of 
only $15.99 each. Like The Country Kitchen, 
Country Decorating and A Country 
Christmas. All on the same 15-day free-trial 
basis. Keep only those volumes you love. 
You may cancel anytime, no obligation. 

To examine your introductory volume, 
The Country Home, free for 15 days, call 
the tollfree number below between 11 a.m. 
and 11 p.m. EST. Or write: TIMELIFE 
BOOKS, Branch EBCGA2, Richmond, 
VA 23261-2066. And bring home the 
inspiration of AMERICAN COUNTRY. 
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This lovely picture 
frame is yours 
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The Country Home. 


Perfect for nightstand or coffee table. 
Richly embossed 3” x 4/4” frame adds 
a warm country accent to any room. 
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WORLD NOTES 


ZIMBABWE 
Mugabe’s 
Land Grab 


While governments around the 
world are trying to get out of 
the business of state-owned in- 
dustries, President Robert Mu- 
gabe is on the brink of national- 
izing nearly half the white- 
owned farmland in Zimbabwe. 

A bill moving through par- 
liament would 
allow the gov- 
ernment to 
: buy some 12 
million of the 
28 million 
acres owned 
by the coun- 
try’s 4,200 
white farm- 
ers, who pro- 
duce around 
75% of agri- 
cultural out- 
put, at confis- 


Mugabe 


TURKEY 
Earthquake 
In Erzincan 


For residents of the Turkish city 
of Erzincan (pop. 150,000), 
death visited with savage 
abruptness at 7:20 p.m. last Fri- 
day. An earthquake that regis- 
tered at least 6.2 on the Richter 
scale leveled 200 buildings, leav- 
ing more than 500 people 
dead—the toll could climb well 
past 1,000—and at least 2,000 
injured. “All of a sudden I saw 
the wall coming down and the 
city swinging like a cradle,” said 
Ahmet Elden, whose wife and 


catory rates of compensation. 
Payment would be made ei- 
ther at a price determined by 
the authorities or with govern- 
ment bonds likely to be well 
below market values. But 
an amendment, reluctantly 
backed by Mugabe, would al- 
low owners to contest the 
prices in court. 

The plan has drawn pro- 
tests from Western govern- 
ments, and passage could 
jeopardize foreign aid to 
the drought-ravaged country, 
whose economic-reform pro- 


| gram is already threatened by 


the need for food imports. But 
the warnings from abroad and 
the potential damage at home, 
where white farmers provide 
about half the country’s dwin- 
dling foreign exchange, seem 
unlikely to persuade Mugabe 
to modify his course. “If I see 
anyone with cold feet,” he 
promised, “I'll put hot irons 
under them.” a 


four children were trapped in 
their wrecked apartment. “I can 
still hear the cries of my son call- 
ing for me.” 

The temblor that convulsed 
eastern Turkey was the coun- 
try’s most powerful since a 1983 
quake that snuffed out 1,330 
lives. In less than a minute, it lev- 
eled a quarter of Erzincan’s cen- 
ter and reverberated across two 
neighboring provinces. By 
morning, rescue officials had 
dispatched tents, blankets and 
heavy equipment to aid the 
frightened survivors. Many had 
spent the night outdoors in sub- 
zero cold rather than wager 
against the earth’scaprice. 





Aresident walks by what was once a four-story building 
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Déja vu: an all-too-familiar Lebanese scene 


LEBANON 


The Terrible 
Tally of Death 


During 15 years of brutal civil 
war among religious and politi- 
cal clans, fought mainly by 
Christian and Muslim militia- 
men, Beirut became a syn- 
onym for savagery. Last week 
for the first time authorities 
put out an official estimate of 
the rivers of blood spilled 
through Lebanon and its 3.4 
million population. The casu- 
alty toll, largely civilian: 
144,240 people slain, 197,506 
wounded and 17,415 missing. 


GEORGIA 
Comeback 
Politics 


In Russia he is known as the in- 
corruptible paladin of democ- 
racy who resigned because he 
could not countenance dicta- 
torship. To the rest of the world 
he was the public face of pere- 
stroika who played a pivotal 
role in ending the cold war. So 
it is a bit strange to see Eduard 
Shevardnadze staging a come- 
back in the one place where his 
reputation has been dogged by 
obloquy: his native Georgia. 
During the republic’s cam- 
paign for independence, the 
erstwhile friend of Mikhail 
Gorbachev was branded a 
“top Kremlin agent.” But in 
the wake of ousting dissident 
turned despot Zviad Gamsak- 
hurdia in January, Tbilisi lead- 
ers took a more benign view of 
the onetime Georgian Commu- 
nist Party boss and last week 
appointed him to chair the new 


Most of the missing persons 
were abducted by rival militias, 
and are now presumed dead. 
The report also counted 
3,641 car bombs, which killed 
4,386 people. The toll includes 
241 U.S. Marines and 58 French 
paratroopers who died in nearly 
simultaneous truck bombings in 
1983. The Lebanese conflict, 
which ended in 1990 when Syri- 
an forces crushed Christian 
General Michel Aoun and an 
Arab League—mediated peace 
accord took hold, claimed more 
than twice the number of lives 
lost by both sides in the five ma- 
jor Arab-Israeli wars since 
1948. cI 





Shevardnadze strolls in Tbilisi 


State Council, effectively giving 
Shevardnadze stewardship of 
his mountainous homeland. 
The veteran diplomat now 
faces pressing tasks: staving off 
economic collapse, healing the 
divisions created by months of 
civil strife and ending the isola- 
tion into which Georgia was 
pushed during Gamsakhurdia’s 
flirtation with dictatorship. = 
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By BARRY HILLENBRAND TOKYO 


or months the Japanese searched 

fitfully for the right word to de- 

scribe what was happening. At 

the Bank of Japan, the nation’s 

central bank, officials spoke of “an adjust- 

ment phase.”’ Prime Minister Kiichi 

Miyazawa admitted only to “a difficult sit- 

| uation.” The Economic Planning Agency, 

the government’s record keeper, referred 

delicately to a “retreat.” Then two weeks 

ago, for the first time since 1987, the agen- 

cy dropped its boilerplate reference to the 

“expansion” from its closely watched 

| Monthly Economic Report, and the word 

game was over. Japan’s* economy, the 

world’s second largest, conceded the ex- 
perts, was in recession. 

That admission confirmed the bad 
news businessmen had been reading in 
their spreadsheets for several months. “In 
1991 one market after another turned 
bad,” says Yoshihiko Wakumoto, senior 
vice president of Toshiba Corp., which 
now admits that its pretax profits for fiscal 
1991, ending March 31, may be down a 
whopping 42%. In April, when many Jap- 
anese companies announce their results 
for 1991 fiscal year, most will report de- 
clining profits. Blue chips like Sony, NEC 
and Matsushita have all experienced 
drops of over 40% in pretax profits. Ja- 
pan’s security houses, hit by declining 
commissions from a falling stock market, 
will announce even more dramatic drops. 
Nomura Securities, once Japan’s most 
profitable company, is talking about an 
80% decline in profits. Auto manufactur- 
ers, banks, airlines, steel companies, de- 
partment stores—all are in a slump. 


Japanese- 


Capital is getting more expensive, workers 
are balking at having to work so hard, and the 
Golden Age seems to be over 


Technically, what is happening to the 
Japanese economy does not meet Ameri- 
can criteria for a recession, normally de- 
fined as at least two consecutive quarters of 
negative growth. While economic growth 
has slowed in Japan, it has not ceased. Gov- 
ernment economists are predicting a 3.5% 
increase in GNP for 1992. Outside experts 
are not so sanguine. But nearly everyone 
agrees that GNP growth in Japan is unlikely 
to slip into negative numbers, as it did last 
year in the U.S. and Britain. “There’s no 
question that we are in a recession,” pro- 
nounces Kunio Miyamoto, chief economist 
of the Sumitomo-Life Research Institute. 
“But it is a recession, Japanese-style.” 

That’s a recession with full employ- 
ment and declining, though still positive, 
growth, which many Japanese are hoping 
will run its course in a relatively short 
time. But a number of economists and 
businessmen don’t think this one will be 
that simple. The current “recession,” it is 
feared, may mark the beginning of a fun- 
damental shift in the Japanese economy. 

During the last half of the 1980s, Japa- 
nese companies based much of their ex- 
pansion around the world on the wildly 
inflated values of the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange and Japan’s frenzied real estate 
market. Now both those markets have col- 
lapsed. And with long-term interest rates 
up from 5% to 7%, Japanese companies 
are less able to sell vast quantities of high- 
quality goods at razor-thin profit margins. 
Added to this are pressures from share- 
holders for a greater return on invest- 
ments, from Japan’s trading partners for 
restraints on its aggressive trade practices, 
and from its own citizens for a reduction 
in their working hours so they can enjoy 


Business —— 





the fruits of 40 years of relentless toil. 
As in the U.S., the recession in Japan 
springs from the go-go days of the 1980s. 
From January 1985 to December 1989, 
the Nikkei stock average shot up from 
13,136 to 38,915, fattening Japanese stock 
portfolios with tremendous paper profits. 
At the same time, the real estate market 
was so hot that corporate land holdings 
were typically more valuable than the fac- 
tories built on them. And since 59% of all 
Japanese own their own homes, the great 
surges in real estate values made nearly 
everyone feel wealthier. Many companies 
and some individuals began to borrow vast 
sums of capital for expansion, using their 
stock or real estate portfolios as collateral. 
Cheap cash also allowed Japanese 
companies to fund costly research into 
technologies like semiconductors and liq- 
uid crystal displays that weren't likely to 
bring returns for many years to come. 
From 1986 to 1991, $3 trillion was spent on 
new plant and equipment, including robot- 
ics and other labor-saving manufacturing 
devices. An additional $600 billion went 
for research and development. And $167 
billion more went abroad to build new 
manufacturing facilities and purchase such 
assets as Rockefeller Center, Columbia 
Pictures and automobile plants in the U.S. 
and England. But by 1989 there was con- 
cern in Japan that this real estate-inflated 
bubble was in danger of bursting. A con- 
sensus emerged that it had to be deflated. 
The Bank of Japan began pushing up inter- 
est rates. The Ministry of Finance pub- | 
lished regulations to discourage real es' 
speculation. The bubble began to de 
And the Tokyo Stock Exchange 
a swoon which is yet to end, Currenth 
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ing with the 20,000 level, the Nikkei aver- 
age is down 47% from its peak. Real es 
tates prices fell as much as 30% in Tokyo 
and 40% in Osaka. ; 
But deflating the bubble has caused 
serious disruptions in the financial-ser- 
vices, insurance and real estate sectors of 
the economy. In turn, Japan's star indus 
tries, autos and electronics, have suffered 
setbacks. Among the reverberations 
> Banks were left holding $454 billion in 
outstanding real estate loans backed by sig 
nificantly shrunken collateral. While some 
of the stronger institutions are propping up 
potential failures at the government's re- 
quest, many fear that Japan may see its first 
bank failures since the 1930s. 
> Domestic auto sales, which climbed 
from 3 million to 5 million between 1985 
and 1990, have slumped back to below 5 
million. Nissan, for example, lost 4.2% in 
unit sales during February, and is reduc- 
ing working hours and generally cutting 


costs 


Nikkei stock 


average 
monthly 
closings 


| 1989 


> Even the electronics industry, for many a 
symbol of Japan’s economic might, ts suf- 
fering. Though income from its foreign 
subsidiaries, including its newly buoyant 
movie and record business in America, will 
allow giant Sony to declare a worldwide 
profit of $1.2 billion, its core business at 
home is expected to lose $156 million for 
fiscal 1991, its first loss ever. As a result, 
Sony plans to lop off $2.15 billion from its 
capital-spending budget and $1.8 billion 
from R. and D 

> Unlike many of their American counter 
parts, Japanese firms typically do not re 
spond to economic setbacks with massive 
layoffs. But not everyone escapes. Foreign 
workers holding jobs in the construction 


and service industries are being laid off in 
large numbers. Many companies are also 
shedding part-time workers, mostly wom 
en. In January overtime hours in major 
companies dropped 17.8%, the steepest 
decline since 1975. While the official un 
employment rate still hovers just above the 


AFTER THE FALL: 
FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE 


In the "80s, cheap capital fueled a 
boom in Japanese stocks and real 
estate values. But the turn of the 
decade brought recognition that 
the go-go days were over. 
Interest rates rose; stock prices 
sagged. And Japan began to 
question its workaholic ways. 
Below: exhausted traders rest 
between feverish sessions at the 
Tokyo Stock Exchange. 


2% mark, it is likely to move beyond 2.5% 

But even a Japanese-style recession, 
with littke unemployment and modest 
growth, can be uncomfortable, especially 
for businessmen accustomed to easy prof- 
its. Bankruptcies are increasing, corporate 
profits are forecast to drop 6.3% in 1992, 
after a 15.4% drop in 1991, and the future 
does not look good 

The government is preparing a spend 
ing package designed to kick-start the 
economy out of its lethargy, though many 
doubt it will rev up all that easily. Says 
Kenichi Ohmae, managing director of the 
Tokyo office of McKinsey & Co. and the 
author of several best-selling business 
books: “This is the first time we have ex 
perienced an asset-based recession. No 
body knows how deep it is.” 

Ohmae is one of a number of busi 
nessmen and economists in Japan calling 
for significant restructuring of the econo 
my. First, he wants to see a complete revi- 
sion of Japan’s land policy that would 
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give protected farmland over to industri- 
al and residential use. Another advocate 
of reform, Akio Morita, chairman of 
Sony, outlined in January a series of pro- 
posals for what he called a “new manage- 
ment philosophy” for Japanese business. 
In essence, he urged that companies be 
less aggressive in capturing markets, es- 
pecially abroad, At home, he wrote, they 
should build a more humane and fair so- 
ciety by, among other things, lowering 
working hours, paying higher salaries to 
workers and increasing dividend pay- 
ments to shareholders. In order to pay 
for all this, Morita concluded, companies 
may have to raise prices and abandon the 
market-share strategy. 

Morita’s proposals derive from his 
concern about the antagonism generated 
by Japan’s aggressive trade policies 
abroad. He believes that kinder, fairer, 
gentler corporations would contribute to 
the harmony of the world as well as make 
the lives of Japanese workers better. Oth- 
er economists and businessmen believe 
Japanese corporations must change be- 
cause of the forces unleashed by the col- 
lapse of the stock and real estate markets. 

Another argument for change is that 
investors are no longer willing to wait for 
long-term payouts on their investments. 
“Those days are over,” argued Richard 
Koo, a senior economist at the Nomura 
Research Institute, in an article in the eco- 








nomic weekly magazine Toyo Keizai. 
From now on, he predicted, companies 
will have to increase prices or withdraw 
from unprofitable lines of business if they 
are to meet investors’ expectations. 

Will companies accede to these de- 
mands for change and begin to pay high- 
er dividends? They may have no alterna- 
tive if they wish to raise capital on the 
Tokyo market. Large Japanese insur- 
ance companies, the institutional inves- 
tors that help move the Tokyo market, 
are increasingly free from regulatory 
control by the government, which direct- 
ed their investments toward supporting 
national development. 


ertainly the drive to improve 

the quality of life inside Japan 

has gained significant momen- 

tum in Japan. “That's all peo- 

ple are talking about these days,” says Oh- 

mae. To pay for those improvements 

companies will have to change their behav- 

ior by raising salaries and cutting back on 

working hours. Theoretically this will re- 

duce competitiveness, says Ohmae, but “we 

have always come up with better ways to 

compete when challenged in the past.” 

Don’t count Japanese industry out, warns 

Ohmae, even if wages and dividends are 
increased. 

A number of respected economists be- 

lieve the Japanese economy will make a re- 





covery without having to undergo signifi- 
cant structural changes. The billions spent 
on capital investments in the 1980s mean 
that Japan’s factories are loaded down with 
modern equipment ready to produce effi- 
ciently. While consumers are spending cau- 
tiously, they are sitting on more than $7.69 
trillion worth of savings. Japan’s 20% sav- 
ings rate runs far ahead of the U.S.’s (3.2%) 
and even Germany’s (14.1%). Wage in- 
creases, which will be negotiated next 
month in many industries, will not be large 
(so much for Morita’s pleading), but house- 
hold income will be on the rise since infla- 
tion is running at less than 2%. “Real in- 
come for many people is safe, and that’s a 
great help,” says Kermit Schoenholtz, di- 
rector of economic research at Salomon 
Brothers in Tokyo. 

Historically, Japan has shown a knack for 
adjusting to external economic crises. But 
now Japan faces a more complex crisis, ema- 
nating from within. The nation must restruc- 
ture its economy to accommodate not only 
shareholders’ demands for a higher return 
on their investments but also the wishes of 
workers eager to enjoy the prosperity they 
have created. To do this, the country must re- 
form deeply ingrained attitudes toward 
work, leisure and the world outside. Such 
changes could threaten the very foundations 
of Japan’s economic success. As such, they 
are not easily undertaken—even by a nation 
as successfully competitive as Japan. a 








Will Japan’s Slump Stifle a U.S. Recovery? 














E ver so slowly, the U.S. economy is reviving. The most re- 
cent sign came last week when the government reported 
that retail sales surged in January and February by 2.1% and 
1.3% respectively—the first back-to-back increases of more 
than 1% since 1985. 

But will the stall in Japan spell trouble for the fragile 
American economy? Last year American companies shipped 
$48.1 billion worth of goods to Japan, making it the second 
largest U.S. export market. A recession in Japan could hurt 
the recovery by slowing demand for American products. In 
addition, Japanese businesses could try to bolster sagging do- 
mestic profits by aggressively selling 
more products overseas, an action that 
would surely worsen trade tensions. Fi- 
nally, since Japan helps finance the 
U.S. budget deficit, some fear that a 
significant curtailment of Japanese in- 
vestments in the U.S. could drive inter- 
est rates higher. 

It won’t happen, say experts. “The 
slowdown in the Japanese economy 
will not hurt the U.S, very much,” ob- 
serves Robert Wescott, senior interna- 
tional economist at the WEFA Group, 
an economic forecasting firm. “For po- 
litical and economic reasons, Japan 











wants to maintain a solid relationship with this country. They 
will try to keep up imports from the U.S.” The brunt of the 
Japanese recession will be felt in Asia and Europe. 

Though Japan has been buying less from the world mar- 
ket over the past year, imports from the U.S. remain firm. 
And there is no evidence that Tokyo intends to unload goods 
on the American market as a way to offset slumping sales at 
home. The Big Three, for example, are relieved to see that 
Japanese automakers plan to raise prices on cars sold in the 
U.S. in order to boost profits. 

Fear of a massive retrenchment from the U.S. market by 
Japanese investors is also unfounded. 
Japan has been earning huge trade 
surpluses lately by buying less abroad 
and keeping exports high. In February 
it sold $10.23 billion more goods over- 
seas than it bought, the biggest month- 
ly surplus in history. Much of that ex- 
cess capital should flow right back into 
the U.S. through purchases of stocks 
and bonds and by other forms of in- 
vestments. Last week, for example, 
Sony began hiring for a TV-assembly 
plant it is opening this summer outside 
Pittsburgh that will eventually employ 
1,000 people. 8 
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GET BACK 15% OF 
YOUR AIRFARE WHILE YOU 
SAVE YOUR COMPANY MONEY. 


REWARD YOURSELF WITH CASH WHILE YOU CONTINUE 
TO EARN YOUR FREQUENT FLYER MILES. 


Everytime you fly on one of TWA%s qualifying, low Business 
es, Flyer fares from select cities, you can get back 15% of your fare in 
cash. Or if you choose, you can get Reward Dollars you can 
spend like cash to purchase TWA® tickets, TWA Getaway” 
Vacations and Ambassadors Club® memberships. 

A All these rewards you'll receive when you join our Business 

. a> Flyer Award™ Program. And they’re in addition to the frequent 
OG) flyer miles you'll continue to earn as a member of TWA’ Frequent 
Flight Bonus® Program. 
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‘TWA’ UNRESTRICTED AND REFUNDABLE QUALIFYING LOW FARES FROM SELECT CITIES... 
To TWA‘s AMERICA. To TWAss Europe. 


350, °550 700 —*550 *900 “140 





_ ONE-Way Coast To One-Way Coast One-Way One-Way Ww y 
Coast Nonstop Bustvess To Coast Nonstop __ Coast To Coast BUSINESS SAVER ONE-Way ONE-Way 
SAVER COACH FARE BUSINESS CLASS.  NoNsTOp First CLAss ECONOMY CLASS Business Class Fins CLass 


Qualifying Low Fares Also Available on All EazyConnect™ Flights 
From Select Cities Connecting Through Our St. Louis Hub. 


FREE BUSINESS FLYER AWARD PROGRAM CHARTER 
MEMBERSHIPS ARE AVAILABLE FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY. 


For INSTANT ENROLLMENT IN TWA’s BUSINESS FLYER AWARD PROGRAM 





AND FREQUENT FLIGHT BONUS PROGRAM, CALL 1-800-892-4141. Srixstorso. 


WE'RE CHANGING THE BUSINESS OF BUSINESS TRAVEL 


Domestic Fare Conprrions: Reward Dollars can only be earned for travel from select cities. No Saturday night stay required, No advance purchase required, but all 
coast to coast tickets must be purchased by May 20, 1992. Tickets must be validated on TWA for travel on TWA only, This offer does not apply to: stopovers, air- 

inclusive tour packages, travel on other carriers including Trans World Express and TWA designated flights operated by other airlines, and Prepaid ‘Tickets. FFB® Gold 
Card advance upgrades do not apply to Coach fares, These tickets may be purchased at TW A ticketing facilities or authorized travel agencies in the U.S. Reservations 
must be confirmed at time of ticketing, however there is no penalty for chang: ring reservations. TWA ‘schedules and fares subject to change at any time without prior 
notice. INTERNATIONAL Fart Conprrions: Reward De lat s can only be earned for travel from select cities. No coupon, certificate, promotional discounts or fare 
reductions apply to fares. Business Saver Coach seats are limited and may not be available on all flights or on all days. Reservations for all fares must be confirmed at time 
of ticketing and fare levels shown must be ticketed no later than May 20, 1992. Cancellation/change penalties not applicable. $28 fee applicable to roundtrip international 
flights for customs/immigration/agriculture/security surcharge and U.S. departure tax no included. Fares subject to change. Offer not applicable to Budapest and fares for 
international travel are void where prohibited by local law 





















ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 
*No risk 30-day return privilege 

*Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt 
*Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment 


CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 


800-872-5200 


THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS OTHERS COLD 


he safe, compact Heatech heater leaps a generation beyond 

other heaters on the market. The heart of the Heatech is a 
fast and effective vacuum technology, developed for the U.S 
Government, which causes water to boil almost instantly at 
about 130°F, instead of the usual 212°R While warm air from 
most other heaters rises wastefully to the ceiling, Heatech per- 
forms with all-around efficiency. It's cabinet design, multidirec- 
tional heat flow and large volume air-flow fan warms your room 
more evenly from the floor up. In tests against leading electric 
heaters, Heatech heated a room (raising temperature by 20°F) 
up to six times faster --with more uniform temperatures --using 
less energy. In addition to performance and economy, the 1500- 
watt Heatech features four important safety devices: automatic 
tip-over switch; thermal-sensing switch; fuse protected circuit- 
ry; and a pressure-relief valve. It's safe design makes it virtual- 
ly impossible to create a flame, so the UL fire-hazard warning 
sticker is not required. Its surface temperature is 
up to 205°F lower than other types of heaters on 
the market, making it safe around children and 
pets. At 11 Ibs. and a compact 16”x 10-1/4”x 9- 
1/4”, Heatech requires only one square foot of 
floor space. Chase your chills away with one of the 
safest, quickest portable heaters available. U.S.A 
made and backed with a Mfr.’s 2-yr. ltd. warranty 
UL listed. White $129.95 #3790 
















* Thermostatic 
Control 


~ Safety Grill 


™» Heat Diffusion 
Screen 


Multi-directional 


heat flow 
~~» Heat Fins 


» Fan 
» Vacuum Sealed 
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Heats room “> Heating Element 
from floor up | } 


WAKE UP TO WARMTH AND COMFORT 


(5 the same high performance and safety with more economy 
Order your Heatech with an energy saving digital clock timer. 
Simply set the automatic on/off switch and Heatech turns itself on to 
warm your room at your selected time every day --then safely turns itself 
off so you don't forget. $159.95 #3795. 


















BREATHE EASIER 

he powerful Enviracaire® Air Purifier lets you 

breathe the cleanest air possible by filtering 
out a remarkable 99.97% of airborne contaminants 
and pollutants. Twenty years ago, Enviracaire's 
parent company was commissioned to develop a 
state-of-the-art clean laboratory for the Apollo 
Space Program. Today, industrial-sized Enviracaire 
purifiers are cleaning the air in many major hospi- 
tals. By safely removing tobacco smoke, animal 
dander, bacteria, viruses, dust, pollen and mold 
spores from your living environment, the silt 
Enviracaire can significantly reduce allergic reac- 
tions and respiratory ailments. Physicians often 
recommend it for patients who suffer from asthma, 
hay fever and bronchitis. The core of the 
Enviracaire is a long-lasting High Efficiency 
Particulate Air filter, which captures and eliminates 
virtually all airborne pollutants. It's the most effec- 
tive and powerful filter available. A surrounding 
charcoal filter removes odors for clean, fresh 
smelling air. The Enviracaire's unique 360° surface | \_ 
provides maximum air circulation to every corner 
of the room. It completely recirculates and cleans 
the air in a typical 16’ x 20' room up to six times an 
hour. Mfr's 1-yr. ltd. warranty. Includes a year's 
supply of charcoal filters. $249.95 #3960. 


enviracaire| 








sgt + Lid assembly 


Ge _- Protective screen 
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+ HEPA filter cartridge 
* Charcoal prefilter wrapper 





* Exclusive 360° air 
intake and output. 





* High volume air 
cleaning reaches 
all areas. 









































TRAVEL THE WORLD. TONIGHT. 
he powerful Grundig Traveller II puts a 
world of information in your hand. Five 

shortwave bands plus AM/FM reception bring 

you events from around the globe...newscasts 
from England, soccer from Italy, music from 

South Africa or weather from Down Under. 

Helpful booklet tells you how to tune in the 

world. Tuning Indicator shows you when you 

have the clearest reception. World time clock dis- 
plays your home and selected international time 
and switches easily from 12 to 24 hour timekeep- 
ing. Wake to a gradual alarm or to music 

Telescopic antenna, headphones for private lis- 

tening and carrying case. Compact for home, 

office or travel. Batteries included. Mfr's 1 yr. 

ltd. warranty. $99.95 #3570. 








A GOOD NIGHT'S SLEEP TO GO 


gia can't avoid noise pollution...but you can 
greatly reduce it with the new Marsona 
Portable/Travel Sound Conditioner. Smaller than 
most paperweights, it does a big job of sound con- 
ditioning, masking everything from the sporadic 
sounds of a snoring spouse to the steady roar of 
traffic. It puts the gentle patter of rain or the 
soft rush of a waterfall on your night table...or 
you can take it with you on your next business 
trip or travels! Blocks out unwanted sounds from 
noisy neighbors, televisions, stereos and nearby 
airports. Versatile and economical, it has a 6 
cord and uses regular household current. Now, 
you can work or play in peace... and get a good 
night's sleep! Compact and lightweight, ideal for 
home or travel at 5-1/4 ~x4-1/8~x2-1/4", 1.2 lbs. 
Travel case included. Mfr's 1-yr. Itd. warranty. 
UL listed. $99.95 #2830. International Travel 
Sound Conditioner equipped with dual voltage 
capability for use with both foreign and domestic 
currents. $119.95 #4060. 











or 25 years, the Oreck Vacuum has 

been known only to the world’s finest 
hotels and restaurants. Now, you can 
enjoy its amazing "industrial strength’ 
power, This unique heavy duty design uses 
the hollow handle to carry dirt pulled up 
by the motor directly into the top of the 
bag instead of under the old dirt like most 
vacuums. This maintains vacuum suction 
power and eliminates the problem of old 
dirt being churned up and forced back out 
into the room. Try it on the toughest dirt 
in your home. Watch as it whisks the dirt 
away efficiently.,.automatically adjusting 
itself to any surface. Just 8 pounds, its 
power puts it in the "heavy-weight" class 
among vacuums! The side-mounted corner |_—""" "” _ 
brushes clean baseboards and corners where dirt loves to hide 
making fast work of difficult jobs. Bright twin headlights illumi- 
nate under furniture and the 30-foot cord is 12 
feet longer than most. Comes with an extra drive 
belt and air-freshening tablets that help kill 
odors. When you buy the Oreck XL, we'll send 
you FREE the Hand-Held Compact Vac which 
combines incredible suction power with a versa- 
tile array of attachments for cleaning your cur- 
tains, ceilings, blinds, furniture and cars, And it 
weighs just 4 lbs.! Both vacuums come with a 
year's supply of large replacement bags and a 2- 
yr. limited warranty. $299.95 #4010. Federal 
Express and Canadian shipments not available. 


| The Hand-Held 

Compact Vac 

Includes 

* upholstery brush 

| * crevice cleaner 

| * deluxe 8 wall and 
floor brush 

¢ dust brush 

* blowing tool 

* extension wands 
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A QUANTUM LEAP FORWARD FROM ELECTRIC BLANKETS 


he Sunbeam Bedwarmer elevates sleeping comfort to the high- 

est level ever, It warms you faster, more efficiently because it fits 
under your bottom sheet --not over your body like an electric blanket. 
Here's the big difference: its exclusive Personal Monitoring (PM) 
System™ acts like hundreds of tiny thermostats to sense --and satisfy -- 
the individual warmth requirements of each square inch of you. If your 
toes are icy and your upper body is toasty, PM will actually generate 
more heat under your toes, less under your upper body. As you shift, PM 
shifts with you to keep delivering warmth where you need it. Its three 
graduated warming zones bring more heat to your body's lower third, less to your middle third, none to 
your upper third --the way you naturally like it. Lighted controls allow you to set your desired heat 
level. Machine washable. UL Listed. Mfr's 5 yr. Itd. warranty. Twin $59.95 #3880, Full $79.95 #3890, 
Queen (dual controls) $99.95 #3900, 
King (dual controls) $129.95 #3910. 








3. Warmest Zone 


2. Moderate Heat Zone 


1. Heatless Zone 





| THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® FOR FASTEST SERVICE 24 HRS. A DAY 
* DEPT. TMEQ421; 4555 LYMAN DRIVE, HILLIARD, OH 43026 
TO ORDER BY MAIL: 





TO YOUR HEALTH 


ating back 800 years, 
i: Mandarins be- 
lieved Chinese Exercise 
Balls induced well-being 
and serenity of the spirit. 
Rotating the balls in the 
palm of each hand, stim- 
ulates fingers and acu- 
puncture points, improv- 
ing the circulation of vital 
energy throughout the body 
They emit a distantly mysteri- 
ous chime making them effective in 
relaxation and meditation. Sports enthusi- 
asts, musicians, computer users and health-con- 
scious people everywhere consider them great 
muscle conditioners. Arthritis sufferers can bene- 
fit from this gentle but challenging exercise. 
These treasured gifts were given to President and 
Mrs. Reagan while visiting China. Beautifully 
handcrafted, these 45 mm. polished chrome balls 


come in an exquisite silk brocade box. One set for 
$29.95 #1702 - two sets for $49.95 #1705 











PORTABLE BACK SUPPORT 








illions of people suffer from bothersome 

back pain often caused by improper sup- 
port in the lower lumbar region. The portable 
Inflatable Back Cushion gives you individual 
ized lumbar support in your home, car, office -- 
anywhere, Unlike other cushions that are 
pre-shaped and assume our anatomies are all 
the same, this inflatable air cushion adjusts to 
your particular shape for maximum comfort and 
support to help relieve back pain. Perfect for 
travelling, the inflatable air cush- 
ion can also provide support for 
your neck. Plush sheepskin-like 
fabric keeps you warm in winter, 
cool in summer. Lightweight 
cushion attaches to almost any 
seat and fits easily into a suit- 
case, so you can take it wherever 
you go. $39.95 #3840 


800-872-5200 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS ~CALL TOLL FREE 











Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item number, dept. code, and quantity of each item. 
¢ Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 
| ©For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature. 


Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery 
Federal Express delivery available for an additional $7.50 per order 





| 
| 

ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE Up to $ 40 $5.95 $100.01 to $150 $14.95 
4 $40.01 to $ 50 $6.95 $150.01 to $200 $16.95 
| ® Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt $50.01 to $ 70...$8.95 $200.01 to $250 .....$19.95 
| © Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment $70.01 to $100......$11.95 Over $250 ......$21.95 








® No risk 30-day return privil Canadian residents. we can only accept telephone orders 
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Finally, 
a hearing aid 
that focuses 
on the things 
you want to hear. 


Hearing a conversation over the sound of a 
party or the ocean is difficult with most 
hearing aids. That's because they amplify all 
sounds, including bothersome background 
noise. But not the Miracle-Ear” Clarifier” 


The Clarifier” The hearing aid that 
automatically reduces background noise. 


The Miracle-Ear Clarifier has an improved 
filter system that automatically reduces 
low-frequency noise and boosts speech 

so you can hear more easily what people 
are saying. 


The Clarifier also adjusts automatically to 
the volume of sounds around you. So you 
can walk from a quiet conversation in one 
room into a noisy room without having to 
manually adjust your hearing aid. 


is available 
only from 
Miracle-Ear, 
Accept no 
imitations, 





The Clarifier* 








If you find yourself asking others to repeat 
themselves, or if you constantly turn up the 
TV — it’s time to find out how the Clarifier 
may help you. 


Call for your FREE 
informational 
booklet today. 

1-800-367 4 JOO 


Ry, Miracle-Ear’ 


America’s Better Hearing Centers™ 


“1901 Dahlberg, Inc. Miracle-Ear is a registered trademark of Dahlberg, Inc. The Miracle-Ear symbol is a trademark of Dahlberg, Inc PRXXXX 

















Money Angles 


Andrew Tobias 


Three-Dollar Bills 


ow times change. First we freed the slaves (good move), 

then we gave women the vote (jury still out), and now 
we seem to be saying gays are O.K. too. A recent FORTUNE 
cover story was titled “Gay in Corporate America—What 
It’s Like, and How Business Attitudes Are Changing.” The 
Episcopal Church has seriously considered sanctioning gay 
marriages. And as if that weren’t enough, Harvard Business 
School (Harvard Business School!) now has a gay hot line. 

Of course, whenever such sea changes are occurring, 
there’s lots of controversy, sometimes even civil war. But with 
time, we adapt. Racial prejudice lives on, but few Americans 
today believe in slavery—or even segregated drinking foun- 
tains. Not every man is comfortable working for a woman, 
but relatively few believe women should be denied the right 
to vole—or even the right to run a small country (Britain 
comes to mind) or join the Army. 

Hatred of any type is rarely jus- 
tified or productive, not even the 
good old-fashioned hatred of one 
religious group by another. But 
when an idea is young (gay lib be- 
gan in 1969, after police harassment 
sparked a riot in New York’s 
Greenwich Village), there’s usually 
tremendous resistance. It’s just the 
way the world works. Even auto- 
mated-teller machines took a while 
to catch on. Can you imagine? 

So it’s noteworthy that a mere 
generation after someone got the 
notion it isn’t right to persecute peo- 
ple for their sexual orientation—a 
thing no more easily changed, it 
turns out, than Martin Luther 
King’s skin or Gloria Steinem’s 
gender—there is quiet recognition 
among a large segment of the coun- 
try, and even the conservative busi- 
ness world, that, hey, most people 
are straight, some people are gay, 
and it’s really not that big a deal. 
Sometimes it’s even pretty funny. 

One New York printing firm, run by gay women, adver- 
tises, “We’re Here, We’re Queer, and We Do Quality Print- 
ing.” Obviously, most people would just as soon know as lit- 
tle as possible about the sex lives of their printers. But as 
marketers have increasingly discovered, there’s a large, af- 
fluent gay market, and gays like to patronize businesses 
where they feel welcome. 

When I was at Harvard Business School, there wasn’t a 
single openly gay student. Oh, at Harvard College maybe, but 
Harvard Business School? Please. 

Yet there was FoRTUNE this past December reporting 
on gay-employee organizations “at companies ranging 
from AT&T to Xerox” and a gay corporate network 
in Chicago with 600 members (nicknamed “Fruits in 
Suits”); the openly gay president of a well-known ad agen- 
cy, a gay Wall Street lunch club and a group called the 
National Organization of Gay and Lesbian Scientists and 
Technical Professionals; and on an openly gay second- 





Rotenberg: in the forefront again 


year Harvard B-school student named Jonathan Rotenberg. 

Rotenberg, 28, is a member of the Harvard Business 
School Gay and Lesbian Students Association. It was found- 
ed in 1979, around the same time, coincidentally, that Ro- 
tenberg, then 13, founded the Boston Computer Society. 
(He remains its chairman.) The Boston Computer Society— 
the most influential computer-users group in the world, with 
32,000 dues-paying members in 45 countries—is larger than 
the Harvard Business School Gay and Lesbian Students As- 
sociation, but since arriving at Harvard, Rotenberg has de- 
voted more of his time to G.L.s.A. 

He created the G.L.s.A. Audiotext Hotline, “an automat- 
ed service designed for people of all sexual orientations: 
straight, gay, bisexual and unsure.” You dial up the G.L.s.A. 
computer (617-495-6100) and, in total anonymity, choose 
from a menu of more than 100 brief 
prerecorded messages—everything 
from “What causes people to be 
gay?” and “Can a gay person be 
changed into a heterosexual?” to 
your choice of 12 “Common myths 
about homosexuality,” a directory 
of counseling services and the poli- 
cies of 11 different religious de- 
nominations toward gay issues. 
(Now don’t all call at once.) 

Last semester Rotenberg and his 
cohort distributed a pamphlet to ev- 
eryone on campus. “There’s some- 
thing a bunch of your classmates 
would like to tell you,” read the front 
cover, continuing inside, “It’s not 
easy being gay at Harvard Business 
School.” The pamphlet acknowl- 
edged that “sexual orientation is a 
topic that makes many people un- 
comfortable”—an understatement 
on a par with original estimates for 
bailing out the savings and loan in- 
dustry. Yet Rotenberg says his class- 
mates and colleagues have been al- 
most uniformly positive, both before 
and after his appearance in ForTuUNE. His hot line (not men- 
tioned in FORTUNE) has logged more than 1,100 calls. 

To those who are astonished that Liberace was gay (or 
Alexander the Great or Leonardo da Vinci or numerous cur- 
rent power people whose right to privacy should be respect- 
ed), as to those who wonder whether Ed Bradley of cBs’s 60 
Minutes is black (this was actually a question some years ago 
in Parade; “My husband and I can’t agree: Is Ed Bradley of 
cBs’s 60 Minutes black?” Yes, dear, he is), these must be 
strange and frightening times. 

But it looks as if yet another scaffold of prejudice is in 
the early stages of dismantlement, and that’s likely in the 
long run to make America stronger and more competitive. 
If the best man for a particular job happens to be a wom- 
an—or gay, or Catholic, or black—why waste that talent? 
It’s inefficient. A nation whose citizens respect and get 
along with one another has an advantage. Good for Har- 
vard Business School. 2 
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BUSINESS NOTES | 


MEDIA 
Television 
Retreat 


The contemplative world of 


Christian Science hardly seems 
the appropriate setting for a 
bitter corporate battle. But 
growing turmoil over the finan- 
cial future of the venerable 
Boston-based church has as- 
sumed on the attributes of a 
Wall Street takeover. An an- 
nouncement last week that the 
church plans to cease operation 
of its ailing Monitor Channel 
cable network marked a grim 
defeat for forces within the 


POLLUTION 


L.A. Smog 
' Exchange 


How much is clean air worth 
on the open market? Indus- 
tries in Southern California 
will soon find out. The South 
Coast Air Quality Manage- 
ment District voted 8 to | last 
week to prepare an innovative 











church organiza- 
tion who have 
staunchly sup- 
ported large-scale 
media expansion. 
Harvey W. Wood, 
chairman of the 
church and chief 
proponent of the 
$250 million TV 
enterprise, 
signed last week 
as the church dis- 
closed that it had borrowed 
$41.5 million from pension 
funds to shore up the 24-hour 
news and public affairs chan- 
nel as well as the troubled dai- 
ly, Christian Science Monitor. 


re- 


plan that takes a market- 
based instead of regulatory 
approach toward cleaning up 
the dirtiest air in the nation. 
While the same concept will 
be tried under the federal 


| Clean Air Act to reduce sul- 


fur-dioxide emissions from 
electric power plants in the 
Midwest, California’s Region- 
al Clean Air Incentives Mar- 
ket program (RECLAIM) is the 


Sulfur dioxide for sale: fresher air in a free market 
| 


FINANCIAL INDUSTRY 


Big Profits... 
For Now 


Last year's dismal recession 
produced at least one major 
surprise. Banks and savings 
and loans actually managed to 
pull off one of their best per- 
formances in years. The Feder- 
al Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
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tion reported last week that 
the commercial banking indus- 
try earned $18.6 billion in 
1991, up 16% from the previ- 
ous year and the largest profit 
since 1988. And the Office of 
rhrift Supervision said the 
S&L industry posted earnings 
of $1.97 billion, the first gain in 
five years. The thrifts lost $2.9 
billion in 1990. 

But don’t uncork the cham- 
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Abeleaguered network nears its final days 


The church says the Monitor 
Channel—which costs $4 mil- 
lion a month to run—will shut 
down by June 15 unless a buyer 
is found, an outcome analysts 
consider unlikely, a 


most ambitious attempt so far 
to cut urban air pollution. Un- 
der the plan, businesses will be 
issued shares in the region’s 
overall emissions, and togeth- 
er they must reduce smog- 
forming hydrocarbons by 
5.8% a year, nitrogen oxides 
by 8% and sulfur dioxide by 
8.5%. Companies that exceed 
the reductions can sell emis- 
sion “credits” to other firms. 
The market covers 2,800 busi- 
nesses that account for one- 
fourth of the pollution in Los 
Angeles, Riverside, San Ber- 
nardino and Orange counties. 

Proponents estimate that 
treating smog as a commodity 
will save businesses almost 
half a billion dollars a year in 
smog controls while enabling 
them to cut emissions. Critics 
of the policy warn that inade- 
quate monitoring and en- 
forcement could undermine 
the region’s goal of achieving 
clean air by 2010. But they 
approve of the innovative ap- 
proach. Trading is expected 
to begin next year. a 


WILL Os NOGIVI) VINE 





COMPENSATION 
Getting 
The Message 


Stockholder gripes about exec- 
utive greed are beginning to 
make dents in the armor of 
some of the nation’s top brass. 
A proxy statement revealed 
last week the first application 
of Westinghouse Electric’s 
tough pay-for-pertormance 
system, which slashed the in- 
come of CEO Paul Lego and 13 
other top officers by as much 
as 62%. With that response to 
the company’s $1 billion loss 
on nearly $13 billion of sales 
last year, Westinghouse joins 
IBM, which cut the compensa- 
tion of chairman John Akers 
and four of his colleagues by 
40% and took smaller cuts 
from 60 other 
executives af- 
ter Big Blue’s 
first’ annual 
loss ever. 
Despite a 
trend toward 
the curbing of 
executive bo- 
nuses, not all 
companies 
are marching 
in the same direction. At Para- 
mount’s annual meeting last 
week, one shareholder tried 
unsuccessfully to table a mo- 
tion calling for 5.75 million 
shares of future stock options 
for executives. Chairman Mar- 
vin Davis claims creative busi- 
nesses require such lures to 
hook and hold top talent. 
Stockholders registered re 
sounding agreement: better 
than 90% of shares voted at 
the meeting approved the mo- 
tion authorizing the Para- 
mount perks. 2 





CEO Lego 


pagne yet. Experts believe 
much of these gains came from 
one-time factors. Handsome 
profits from the decline in in- 
terest rates last year allowed 
institutions to pay depositors 
rates as low as 3% while charg- 
ing borrowers more than dou- 
ble that level. Now that rates 
are creeping up again, that 
windfall may be ending. 
Another worrisome devel- 


opment: delinquent real estate 
loans are surging in the pricey 
West Coast market. Thus the 
problems that have plagued 
much of the Northeast last year 
are now spreading to large Cali- 
fornia banks and thrifts. Many 
experts fear that one or more of 
the nation’s largest banks on 
the West Coast are in danger of 
collapsing in the next several 
months. Bs 











| A full-page ad announcing “The 

















Religion 





| ers carry the same message, as do 


Expecting the Messiah 


An ultra-Orthodox sect says the Redeemer is due to arrive 
any day now—and he might be an American 








ByLISABEYER KFAR HABAD 


| sraeli Jews like to tell an old fable of a 
Russian Jew who goes to his rabbi in 
search of a job. The rabbi instructs the 
man to stand at the village gate each 
morning and wait there to greet the Mes- 
siah when he comes. For this, the rabbi 
offers the man a ruble a month. 
“The pay is so low,” the man 
complains. “Yes,” says the rabbi, 
“but the job security is excellent.” 

That mythological gatekeeper 
would be scanning the want ads 
today, according to a group of ul- 
tra-Orthodox Jews. Israeli mem- 
bers of the large and powerful 
Hasidic movement Habad are 
convinced that at any moment, 
the Redeemer will arrive in Jeru- 
salem. In a burst of fervor, they 
have erected yellow billboards 
across Israel, instructing passers- 
by to PREPARE FOR THE COMING 
OF THE MESSIAH. Bumper stick- 


electrified signs atop Habad cars. 


Time for Your Redemption Has 
Arrived” has run in the New York 
Times, and Habad speakers have 
been crisscrossing the U.S. to 
deliver their message. And who 
might the Messiah be? Easy, say 
Israel’s Habadniks: their leader, 
Rabbi Menachem Mendel 
Schneerson, 89, of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Utter blasphemy is what 
many other religious Jews say. 
Critics of Habad, which is also 
known as the Lubavitch move- 
ment, after the Belarussian vil- 
lage of its founding, are both an- 
gry and worried. Eliezer Schach, one of 
Israel's leading ultra-Orthodox rabbis, has 
publicly called Schneerson “insane,” an 
“infidel” and “a false Messiah.” The local 
papers carried Schach’s outrageous 
charge that Schneerson’s followers are 
“eaters of trayf,”” food such as pork that is 
forbidden to Jews. Other detractors fret 
that Habad’s Messianic passions will pro- 
voke a schism in Judaism or lead to mass 
disillusionment, driving believers from the 
fold. Says philosopher Rabbi David Hart- 
man: “The outpouring of Messianic fervor 
is always a very disturbing development.” 
Within Habad, a well-financed organi- 
zation with 30,000 followers in Brooklyn 
and at least 100,000 worldwide, the expec- 


tation of the Messiah’s coming has been 


building since Schneerson in the past few | 


years began exhorting his disciples more 
and more to actively prepare for the day. 
The crumbling of the Iron Curtain and the 
Soviet Union’s demise, explains Habad 
spokesman Rabbi Yehuda Krinsky, “lead 
one to think that these extraordinary, 


Rabbi Schneerson: the holy man from Brooklyn 


shattering events are a precursor to some- 
thing even more cataclysmic.” 

Anticipation sharpened after the gulf 
war, whose impact on Israel Schneerson 
supposedly predicted. Before the fighting 
began, the Lubavitcher rebbe, or spiritual 
leader, declared that Israel would be the 
“safest place in the world.” Actually, 74 
Israelis died, all but six of them from heart 
problems caused by the terror of 39 Iraqi 
Scud-missile attacks. Still, the loss of so 
few lives seemed to many Lubavitchers 
the result of divine Providence. 

Last month the rebbe gave permission 
to one of his flock to begin building a 
house for him in Kfar Habad, the move- 
ment’s village in Israel. Schneerson has 


| Two weeks ago, Schneerson received a | 








never set foot in the Jewish state, and his 
followers believe he will do so only at the 
moment of Redemption, The ground | 
breaking was seen as a sign that the time is 
near. “The Messiah will come any day,” 
declared Moshe Kruger, standing on the 
plot for Schneerson’s house. 

It is not an official tenet of Habad’s be- 
lief that Schneerson is the Messiah, but 
many of his followers say outright that he 
is, and some have petitioned him to “re- 
veal” himself. The rebbe has on a few occa- 
sions denied that he is the Redeemer but 
has done little to discourage speculation. 


vote of confidence from re- 
nowned Talmudic scholar Rabbi 
Adin Steinsaltz. Though a Luba- 
vitcher himself, Steinsaltz has a 
reputation for sober erudition, so 
it caused a small stir among the 
non-Habad Orthodox when he 
said Schneerson was “the most 
likely person on the scene now” 
to become the Messiah. | 

Steinsaltz, who points out 
that Messianic expectation is a 
fundamental tenet of the Jew- 
ish faith, believes that cach gen- 
eration produces a candidate 
and that ordinary people can 
speed his coming by creating an 
atmosphere for Redemption. 
Other scholars reject Habad’s 
active campaigning for the 
event. Followers of Rabbi 
Schach, a longtime rival of 
Schneerson’s, believe the arriv- 
al of the Messiah is God’s busi- 
ness, not man’s. “When he 
comes, he comes,” says Avra- 
ham Ravitz, a member of the 
Knesset. “It’s crazy to force the | 
Messiah to come by selling him 
like Coca-Cola, with jingles and 
stickers and billboards.” 

Habad’s critics also say the 
group may be creating the con- 
ditions for large-scale spiritual 
disillusionment. “If you con- 
vince people that the Messiah is coming 
and he doesn’t,” says Amnon Levy, author 
of a book on the ultra-Orthodox, “a whole 
generation may lose its faith.” 

Concern that Schneerson might disap- 
point his devotees was heightened earlier 
this month when the rebbe suffered a mild 
stroke. But even the leader’s death would 
not disprove his Messianic potential, ar- 
gues Steinsaltz, who believes the Redeem- 
er will be mortal, someone who will even- 
tually die and have successors. In the 
meantime, the rebbe’s adherents are pray- 
ing he will recover in time to bring a happy 
denouement to the drama they have been 
so eagerly anticipating. —With reporting by 
Hannah Bloch/Brooklyn 
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4 1.800.624.4321 ext. 20 
The CMA Answer Line y 


The real answer to preserving our lakes and 
“ xivers isn’t to clean them up after the fact. It’s 
to stop hazardous waste from reaching them in the 
first place. That’s why member companies of the 
Chemical Manufacturers Association have voluntarily 
initiated a pollution prevention code. Since 1987, 
we've cut the amount of waste we release to water 


() by 56%. Clearly, we’re only partway there. To track 


the progress of chemical companies in your area, 


call us. We’ll help you find the answers you @ 


need. We‘ll also send you information on this 
and our other Responsible Care® initiatives. 


The Chemical 
Manufacturers Association. 


We want you to know. 














The Kindest Cuts of All 








—— Medicine 











| ByJ. MADELEINENASH BOSTON 
ike a kid intent on a Nintendo 
game, Dr. David Sugarbaker looks 
not at the patient lying senseless on 
the operating table but at the TV posi- 
tioned by her side. “I think we're right on 
target,” he exults. Displayed on the screen 
is a larger-than-life section of the woman’s 








TOOLS OF 
THE TRADE 





right lung, a rosy mass marred by a couple 
of suspicious lumps. “Fire away,”” Sugar- 
baker directs the assisting surgeon. On the 
screen a tiny pincer appears. Grabbing 
hold of the lung just above the lesion, the 
pincer makes a clean slice through the 
| quivering tissue, simultaneously sealing 
the wound by laying down a triple row of 
surgical staples. A few more snips and the 
task is complete. Sugarbaker, chief of tho- 
racic surgery at Boston’s Brigham and 
Women’s Hospital, draws a 10-cm-long 
sliver of lung through a finger-size hole in 
the patient’s side and sends it for biopsy. 
This nearly bloodless procedure, 
which Sugarbaker began performing just 
nine months ago, is one of the most recent 
applications of a new approach to surgery 
that is rapidly displacing the dreaded 
knife and scalpel. “We are witnessing the 
greatest surgical revolution in the past 50 








Palm-size video cameras, miniaturized scissors and staplers, and minute 
incisions are starting to take the ouch out of surgery 


| years,” exclaims Dr. William Schuessler, a 
urological surgeon from San Antonio, 
The instrument sparking such enthusiasm 
is variously Known as a laparoscope (when 
used in the abdomen), an arthroscope 
(when applied to the joints), a thoraco- 
scope (when the chest is involved) and an 
angioscope (when the target lies inside 
blood vessel walls). But apart from differ- 


, VE z 


| 


ences in length and thickness, all these 
scopes are fundamentally alike: slender fi- 
ber-optic tubes that can be inserted deep 
inside the body through minute (1-cm- 
long or less) incisions, With the addition 
of a tiny telescopic lens, a miniature light 
source and a palm-size video camera, 
these tubes are transformed into video- 
scopes that project images of the patient’s 
internal organs and, even more important, 
of the snippers, staplers and graspers that 
the surgeons manipulate. 

The reason for the surging popularity 
of videoscope surgery is simple: correctly 
performed, it can dramatically reduce sur- 
gical trauma. Since 1987, when the first 
diseased gall bladder was removed in this 
fashion, rave reviews from patients have 
made it almost rare for a gall bladder to be 
removed the old-fashioned way. And for 
good reason. “Before,” says Dr. Eddie Joe 
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Reddick, a retired Nashville surgeon cred- 
| ited with popularizing the technique, “we 
| were committing assault and battery on 
| our patients. It wasn’t what we did to their 

insides, but what we did in order to get 

there that was the problem.” Now, instead 
of an 8-cm to 15-cm slash down their ab- 
domens, patients wake up with four small 
incisions that not only heal more quickly 





HANK MORGAN FOR TIME 
but also are far less painful. In fact, most 
patients whose gall bladders are removed 
laparoscopically leave the hospital the 
next day and return to work within a week. 

As their skills improve, videoscope 
surgeons are attempting more daring 
feats. In 1990, for example, a surgical team 
led by Dr. Ralph Clayman of Washington 
University in St. Louis devised a clever 
technique for removing problem-plagued 
kidneys laparoscopically. Because the kid- 
ney is a solid organ about the size of a fist, 
it has to be reduced in size before it can be 
drawn through a 2'%-cm incision con- 
cealed in the patient's belly button. So af- 
ter cutting the kidney free of connective 
tissue and sealing off the big artery that 

| supplies it with blood, the surgeons move 
the organ into an impermeable sack and, 
while it is still inside the patient, chop it up 
| with a tiny rotating blade. The sack and its 
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drawn out. “I just can’t believe these little 
scars,” exclaims Maria Pfeiffer, now a 
freshman at a small college in Kansas City. 
Ten days after having an infected kidney 
removed last spring, Pfeiffer felt well 
enough to play volleyball. In a month she 
felt glamorous enough to don a bikini. 
Nowhere is videoscope surgery likely 
| to have a greater impact than in the field 
of thoracic (chest) surgery. Only a year 
ago, patients requiring a lung biopsy 
would inevitably be subjected to a muscle- 
| Slicing, rib-bruising operation that typical- 
ly involves two or three days in intensive 
care followed by wecks of painful recov- 
ery. For elderly and frail patients, this of- 
ten meant that a biopsy, and hence a firm 
diagnosis, was out of the question. Now a 
few pioneering surgeons are developing 
less traumatic ways of gaining access to 
the chest cavity. Sugarbaker, for example, 





FIRST 
ASSISTANT 


SECOND 
ASSISTANT 


SURGEON 


makes a slash through the skin of his pa- 
tient’s side that looks no more serious 
than an accidental nick from a razor. Then 
he pushes a series of blunt-tipped probes 
through the bundles of muscle that lie be- 
tween the ribs. Rather than tearing, the 
muscle fibers stretch to accommodate the 
probes, providing the surgical team with a 
temporary passageway about as thick as a 
man’s finger. At the end of the operation, 
a couple of stitches and a Band-Aid suf- 
fice to close the patient up. (Unfortunate- 
ly, if a biopsy reveals a malignancy, the pa- 
tient will probably undergo an open-chest 
operation, At present there is no other 
way to remove a whole lung.) 

For the surgeon, operating by video- 
scope means mastering a totally new set 
of skills. The experience can be exhilarat- 
ing. “It’s sort of like hang gliding in the 
abdomen,” exclaims Clayman as he re- 





pulverized contents can then be safely 





runs a video of his instruments swooping 
toward a patient’s kidney. But there are 
serious drawbacks. In open-lung surgery, 
for instance, when Sugarbaker can’t see 
the lesion to be biopsied, he simply uses 
a gloved finger to locate it by feel. He 
can still do this, of course—provided the 
lesion is no more than a finger’s length 
away. Even more challenging is the fact 
that the image displayed on operating- 
room TV screens is only two-dimension- 
al. This makes it easy to misjudge the dis- 
tance to a blood vessel or organ, which is 
a major hazard of videosurgery. A tiny 
nick to the lung, for instance, could un- 
leash a bloody torrent that even the best 
surgeon would be pressed to stanch in 
time. 

Might enthusiasm for videoscopes be 
in danger of outrunning common sense? 
In the past four years, 28,000 U.S. sur- 
geons have learned how to remove gall 
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bladders laparoscopically. “That may be 
too quick,” acknowledges Dr. Nathanicl 
Soper, a general surgeon at Washington 
University in St. Louis, since laparoscopic 
surgery takes considerable practice. Cur- 
rently, for instance, laparoscopic gall- 
bladder removal appears to carry a slightly 
elevated risk of bile-duct injury, but the in- 
juries seem to be concentrated in the first 
operations a surgeon performs. For this 
reason, medical societies have begun 
drawing up training standards that direct 
novices to practice On animals first and 
then to conduct their first operations un- 
der an expert's eye. 

Videoscope surgery will never com- 
pletely replace open surgery, but it may 
come closer than anyone a year or two ago 
might have imagined. Already, of nearly 
600,000 gall bladders that are removed in 
the U.S. annually, an estimated three- 
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quarters are removed laparoscopically. 

Other common operations, from hyster- 
| ectomies to hernias, seem likely to follow 
suit. At Loyola University Medical Center 
near Chicago, a trauma team has begun 
using the technology to diagnose injuries 
from knife wounds and automobile crash- 
es. Soon the team expects to move from 
diagnosis to laparoscopic repair of tears to 
the diaphragm and abdominal wall. Even- 
tually, if doctors become convinced that 
operations performed in this manner do 
not inadvertently spread malignant cells, 
this kinder, gentler surgery will touch the 
lives of an even larger group of people: 
cancer patients. 

Today’s videosurgeons fervently hope 
that by that time their equipment will 
have greatly improved so they will no 
longer get cricks in their necks (from 
craning to watch a TV) and elbows (from 
manipulating long-handled instruments 


REMOVING A FIST-SIZED 
KIDNEY THROUGH A FINGER- 
SIZED HOLE 


kidney Is freed from the ureter. A sack 
is inserted through one hole and the 
kidney is manipulated into it. 


3 A morcellator is inserted into the 


contents. The empty sack is then drawn 
out through the belly button. 


of awkward design). A few dream of op- 
erating by remote control, their heads 
encased in virtual-reality helmets. Don’t 
laugh, they chide skeptics. On the draw- 
ing boards at SRI International is an ink- 
ling of just such a system, one that might 
someday allow a surgeon in St. Louis to 
operate on an astronaut in low earth or- 
bit. Even better may be novel ways of de- 
stroying diseased organs—through heat, 
perhaps—without cutting into the body 
at all. 

But more important than any futuris- 
tic technology is the change in attitude 
that has begun to occur. “Why punish 
the skin, the muscles, the fat when all you 
want is the kidney?” demands Washing- 
ton University’s Clayman. “Once you ask 
that question, everything changes. Soon, 
to make any kind of incision will be seen 
as an admission of failure.” o 
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Sentences Inscribed on Flesh 











The prospect of castration for a sex offender raises 
questions about when the law can invade the body 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


exas District Judge Michael Mec 

Spadden has a solution for rapists: 
castrate them. Steven Allen Butler, an ac- 
cused rapist, had an offer for Judge 
McSpadden: Castrate me. Last winter, 
while he was on probation for molesting a 
seven-year-old girl, Butler was arrested 
for the rape of a 13-year-old. In October, 
after McSpadden aired his views on cas- 
tration in the Houston Post, Butler's at 
torney proposed a deal. Instead of under 
going a trial in which he faced a plea- 
bargained 35-year prison sentence, 
Butler agreed to be surgically castrated if 
he could go free at once on probation. 
McSpadden said fine 

Now Butler has a new attorney, and 
second thoughts. Butler’s relatives de- 
clared last week that he would prefer to 
stand trial after all, rather than go through 
with the surgical procedure. The reversal 
followed an outcry from legal experts, 
which drew attention to the implications 
of allowing prisoners to barter body parts 
for their freedom. 

There are times when the government 
lays its hands, sometimes not so gently, on 
the human body. But the judicial system’s 
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responsibility to justify its actions grows 
heavier as it presumes to act more serious- 
ly against the flesh—or one’s “bodily in- 
tegrity,” as some legal thinkers and ethi 
cists put it. At one end of the spectrum is 
the police officer who gently pushes back 
a crowd when a parade comes down the 
street. At the other end is the executioner 
In between are compulsory blood tests for 
drug use or AIDS, court-imposed caesar- 
eans and the stcrilizations that were once 
imposed upon the retarded. While admit- 
ted criminals have fewer protections than 
other citizens, the constitutional bans on 
unreasonable search and seizure and cruel 
and unusual punishment should protect 
them from unjust violations of the body 
But the courts have never reached a con 
sensus about which punishments are cruel 
or unusual. And if the accused agrees to 
the penalty, who’s to object? 

“There should be an overwhelming 
presumption against having the long arm 
of government touch the human body 
and the human psyche in intimate ways,” 
says Harvard law professor Laurence 
Tribe. By that measure, modest intru- 
sions with clear benefits can pass the test. 
One example: because there is strong evi- 
dence that compulsory vaccination is an 
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effective public health measure, 
the Supreme Court has approved 
it even for those with religious 
objections. 

Surgical procedures, more 
painful and profound, make courts 
more wary. Two years ago, a Chi- 
cago court refused to require twins 
to undergo tests to determine if 
their bone marrow could help their 
half brother who was dying of leu- 
kemia. In 1987 a Washington fed- 
eral court ordered a pregnant can- 
cer patient to undergo a caesarean 
delivery in an attempt to save the 
fetus, even though she and her 
doctors opposed the operation. 
Che baby lived for just two hours. 
The woman died two days later. 
But the lower-court ruling doesn’t 
provide a precedent because it was 
vacated by an appeals court the fol- 
lowing year. 

Even medical treatments that 
are reversible are generally looked 
at carefully by courts if they involve 
reproductive ability. Rapists have 
been allowed to evade prison by 
agreeing to accept continuing 
treatment with Depo-Provera, a 
drug that inhibits the male sex 
drive by sharply—but temporar- 
ily—reducing the body’s produc- 
tion of the hormone testosterone. 
But when a judge attempted to 
compel a convicted rapist to accept 
Depo-Provera as a condition of 
probation in 1984, he was overruled on 
appeal. Two years ago, a California wom- 
an found to have beaten her two young 
children with a belt agreed to a probation 
arrangement under which she would use 
Norplant, the birth-control strips inserted 
just beneath the skin that release contra- 
ceptive hormones into the blood for up to 
five years. When she withdrew her agree 
ment, the court did not compel her to ac- 
cept the treatment. 

The effects of Norplant and Depo- 
Provera are reversible; castration ts not. In 
the U.S., the last court-ordered procedure 
was carried out on a Texas rapist in 1864, 
before castration became one of the de- 
fining obscenities of Nazi Germany and 
the Ku Klux Klan. However, the idea has 
been finding favor again as prisons be 
come so crowded that even violent of- 
fenders serve just a fraction of their sen- 
tences. In the past decade judges have 
several times sentenced rapists to be cas 
trated, but the sentences have been disal- 
lowed on appeal. Two years ago, state leg- 
islatures in Alabama, Indiana and 
Washington rejected bills to allow sex of- 
fenders to be castrated in exchange for re- 
ductions in their prison sentences. 

Judge McSpadden has a social-benefit 





“Tfeverybody says they 


ave open systems, how can 
you tell who really does?” — 


t's not that all those 

companies don't mean 

it when they say they 
have open systems. It’s just 
that everybody means some- 
thing different. 


So, where does that leave 
you standing? Most & 
likely, trying to fig- \ “77a 
ureoutthe biasesof \t 4o7"9) 
the players and sort- x 
ing out what will work best \ 
for your company, from the / m 
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CEO to the PC gurus to the 
secretarial pool. Here’s our 
take on the situation. 


Five blind men and an elephant. 


One blind man thought the 
elephant’s leg was a tree trunk, 
one thought the elephant’s trunk 
was a snake, and so on. 

It’s the same with open sys- 
tems. Some people think UNIX’ 
equals open. The only problem is, 
everybody seems to have their 
own improved version of UNIX, 
so you may discover that what you 
thought was an open system isn't 
really that open. 

Then there are the people 
who figure if you can plug this 
hardware into that, then you've got 
an open system. 

Now, we agree that compat- 
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ible hardware is part of the open 
systems story. But it doesn't stop 
there. After all, isn't hardware 
without software something like 
a body without a brain? 

To get the whole story, one 
has to backtrack a bit. 


Some history. Some philosophy. 


Part of the story is that we 
got there first. In 1981, we got to- 
gether with IBM and the Intel peo- 
ple and launched the PC. 

We also chose to make 
MS-DOS ' widely available to hard- 
ware manufacturers and software 
developers. And, one after another, 
they decided to adopt it. 

As more and more people 
took advantage of these comput- 
ers and applications, MS-DOS 
emerged as the operating system 
of choice—quite literally. 

Which we believe is the 
same reason that the Microsoft 
Windows” operating system has 
caught on. 

a 


Z This accessibility of 

~™* technology spurs 
competition, which 
spurs innovations. 

. It's your basic Adam 

Smith free marketplace scenario. 


Open is as open does. 


The result: today, you have 
even more choices at better prices. 
Hardware manufacturers now 











offer you over 1,000 different mod- 
els of Windows-compatible PCs. 
Developing programs for 

Windows has never 

been easier. As a mat- 

ter of fact, there are 
MICROSOFT. about 5000 Windows- 
WINDOWS. based applications 
from which you can choose. 

We, in turn, foster a dialogue 
with those software developers, 
which pushes the technology for- 
ward even faster. 

And there are other options: 
a range of monitors, printers, fax 
modems, and of course, the mouse. 

In short, we believe an open 
operating system sets a consistent 
standard for everybody. 

More important, it lets you 
pursue your own ends, without 
having to worry about what plugs 
into what, whether applications are 
compatible, and so forth. 

Which gives you and your 
company freedom of choice in 
finding the best way to fulfill your 
personal computing needs. 

In our book, that’s what an 
open system should be all about. 





Some systems are more open than others. 
To find out more, call (800) 992-3675, Dept. 
Z16. We'll send you a free brochure, “How to 

choose the system with the most choices” 
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3-Year/36,000-Mile Bumper 
To Bumper Plus Warranty With No 
Deductible On 1992 Models.* 
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HIT THE JACKPOT 


PHONEX TURNS ANY AC OUTLET INTO A TELEPHONE JACK 
GIVING YOU UNLIMITED EXTENSIONS IN YOUR HOME OR OFFICE. 


Face it We live in an age when the 
ability to communicate is a key part of 
our lives, whether at home, at work or 
at play. You can't live without a 
telephone. Over the years, advances in 
telephone technology have resulted in 
complex and sophisticated ways of 


communicating by phone. Unfortunately, 


most of these systems are expensive and 
far too complicated for today’s consum- 
ers. In many cases they diminish voice 
clarity and line quality. Plus, they can't 
support certain types of equipment, so 
you're still forced to put your phone, fax 
machine or answering machine in the 
same room as the phone jack. That's all 
changed now, thanks to Phonex 

With Phonex, you can turn any 
electrical outlet into a phone jack. This 
remarkable product allows you to use 
existing house wiring to transmit 
telephone signals, and that makes 
moving a phone as simple as plugging 
in an appliance. And because your 
phone's as near as any outlet, 
You'll never miss another call! 

Imagine how Phonex can make your 
life easier. No more running from room 
to room, trying to beat the bell and 
answer the phone. Phonex allows you 
to take your phone around the house 
with you. If you're waiting for an 
important call. . . or just want to be 
within easy reach of the phone, Phonex 
lets you keep in touch. Whether you're 
relaxing on the patio or toning up in the 
exercise room, Phonex lets you take 
your phone along with you! 


Until now, your home's phone line 
could only support a limited number of 
extensions, usually up to five. With the 
Phonex system, you are no longer 
limited to a number of extensions on 


one line. A single base unit can operate 
phones in an unlimited number of 
rooms with clean, clear output. You can 
avoid the hassle and expense of having 
the telephone company come to your 
house to run additional lines. And the 
Phonex adaptor system can be used 
with any system that needs a phone line 
Whether you use it with a fax machine, 
a speaker phone or any other single- 
line telephone component, Phonex 
gives you as many jacks as you need! 





MOBILIZE YOUR PHONE 


Whether or not you've got a cordless 
phone, you can't beat the convenience 
of Phonex. The quality of reception 
won't change, whether you're at the far 
end of your house, or even outside. And 
you'll never have to run around trying to 
find the cordless phone, because with 
Phonex, all you have to find is an outlet 
You can even use it with your cordless 
phone for even greater freedom. They 
are designed to be both durable and 
attractive for years of trouble-free 
convenience 


RISK FREE TECHNOLOGY 

We're sure you'll enjoy this amazing 
system, so we back it up with a 30-day 
risk-free return policy. It's simple, if this 
product isn't everything we say, just 
return it within 30 days and you'll get a 
full refund, including S&H charges. In 
addition, it's covered by a one year 
manufacturer's warranty 





For a limited time, we are offering the 
Phonjak Telephone Extension System, 
including 1 base unit, 1 extension unit, a 
6-foot phone cord and a manual, directly 
to consumers. This product has a retail 
price of $140, but to introduce this 
revolutionary telephone extension 
system, we're offering it at the special 
manufacturer's direct price of just $99 
($6 S&H). Order now and get extra 
extension units for only $69 (S6 S&H) 
So act now and save! 

Turn every outlet into a phone jack 
and get clear reception anywhere in 
your home, with Phonex. Orders are 
shipped within 48 hours, Please mention 
promotional code T™1101, 


CALL TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY! 


1-800-992-2966 


OR COMPLETE AND MAIL COUPON 


=e 
it iption Price S&F al 


PX 101 PhonejakBase Unit 
7 plus 1 Extension Unit 
PX 102 Addt'l Extension Units 


ORDER TODAY! 


To order by mail please send a check 
or money order for the total amount 





$99 $6 $105 
$69 $6 $75 


including the shipping and handling 
charges, or enclose your credit card 
number and expiration date 

Please include your name address and 
phone number (VA residents add 4.5 
sales tax). Send your information to 


11600 Busy Street Building 103 
Richmond, Virginia 23236 





explanation for the deal he wants to make 
with Butler. With the criminal-justice sys- 
tem floundering, he says, society needs to 
consider new ways to control violent of- 
fenders. Because the testicles produce 
most of a man’s testosterone, McSpadden 
says, castration will diminish Butler’s sex- 
ual drive and aggressiveness. “Nobody’s 
going to call that cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment,” he concludes. “They're going to 
call that effective punishment.” 

It might also be effective to cut off the 
hands of thieves, as the law provides in 
some Islamic nations. But in American 
law the effectiveness of a punishment is 
balanced against the consideration of 
whether it is inhumane or excessive to the 
purpose. And in the matter of castration, 
even its effectiveness is disputed. Though 
a castrated male will no longer produce 
semen, he is still capable of an erection. 
And even men who are incapable of an 
erection can commit sexual assaults. Most 
experts regard sexual assault as an act of 
violence, not desire, an explosion of rage 
by an attacker who is often dysfunctional 
at the crucial moment. 

Michael Cox, director of the sexual- 
abuse treatment program at Baylor Col- 
lege of Medicine in Houston, is worried 
that castration will only aggravate the de- 
pression and self-contempt that can make 
sex offenders more likely to strike. “Vio- 
lent crime is not surgically reversible,” 
says Cox, who was asked by the court to 
examine Butler and who tried to dissuade 
him from opting for castration. “You're 
not going to undo a criminal personality 
by playing around with a person’s hor- 
mone levels.” 


j n the end, it’s not a judge but a doctor 
who must stand over the accused, scal- 
pel in hand. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation opposes the use of medical proce- 
dures as a part of criminal penalties. 
“Physicians have no business acting as 
agents of the state to punish people,” says 
Dr. George Annas, a professor of health 
law at Boston University medical school. 
“This includes sterilization, any surgical 
procedure or [implanting] Norplant.” In 
the Butler case so far, one doctor has al- 
ready withdrawn his agreement to per- 
form the castration. 

Judge McSpadden had Butler exam- 
ined by psychiatrists and sex counselors. 
But members of Butler’s family still insist 
that the defendant was “brainwashed” into 
volunteering. Last week they hired a law- 
yer in an attempt to block the surgery. Jes- 
se Jackson, calling the proposal “sick,” also 
visited the accused man in jail, amid re- 
ports that Butler himself may be wavering. 
Without a prisoner’s agreement, a Texas 
appeals court is unlikely to approve a cas- 
tration. Not so long as the law still holds 
that no sentence should be written into a 
prisoner's flesh. —Reported by Andrea Sachs/ 
New York and Richard Woodbury/Houston 





Society 


Losing the Next Generation 





The U.S. has failed to address the pressing needs of its 
youngsters, argues noted educator David Hamburg 


By ANASTASIA TOUFEXIS 


r. David Hamburg does not flinch 

from using strong words. The U.S., 
he says, is committing “atrocities” on its 
children. “We've already lost a substantial 
portion of the generation of kids under 
age 16,” declares Hamburg, president of 
the Carnegie Corporation, a leading foun- 
dation in child-development research. 


David Hamburg: infancy and early adolescence are key stages 


“They're lost to drug abuse, crime and 
teen pregnancy, but also to more subtle 
corrosives like malnutrition, illiteracy and 
poor self-esteem.” 

The destruction that Hamburg chroni- 
cles in his new book, Today's Children: 
Creating a Future for a Generation in Crisis 
(Times Books, 376 pages, $25), has been 
inadvertent, a by-product of the social and 
economic changes that have convulsed 
L families in recent But 
Americans—from government officials to 
educators to parents—have been shame- 
fully slow in addressing the impact of such 
upheavals on youngsters. “Among the 
more developed countries of Western Eu- 
rope and Japan,” says Hamburg, a noted 
psychiatrist and educator, “the U.S. now 
ranks in the bottom quartile in caring for 
children.” 

He argues that special attention must 
be paid to two crucial stages of develop- 
ment: prenatal and early childhood, and 





decades. 
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early adolescence. Brain damage to the fe- 
tus through malnutrition or drug abuse 
can diminish intellectual ability. And fail- 
ure to form a secure attachment to an 
adult in the first two years of life can ham- 
per a child’s learning as well as emotional 
growth. To forestall such damage, Ham- 
burg asserts, women must have access to 
prenatal care, drug-treatment programs 
and nutrition counseling. It also helps to 
assign parental mentors 
» to new mothers (and fa- 
= thers), and to consoli- 
2 date social and health 
2 Services into “one-stop 
shopping” at local hos- 
pitals and clinics. 
Youngsters ages 10 
to IS are also vulnera 
ble. “The original idea 
of junior high school was 
the transition 
from childhood to adult- 
hood,” notes Hamburg 
“Unfortunately, junior 
high has become a repli- 
ca of high school. There 
are no distinctive social 
relationships or curricu- 
lum. It’s actually wound 
up forcing children to 
make the transition to 
adulthood even earlier.” 
Hamburg favors abol- 
ishing junior highs, or at 
the least radically 
forming them, by creat 
ing smaller, more intimate schools within 
larger institutions and setting up a curric- 
ulum in the sciences and health that builds 
on students’ natural preoccupation with 
their changing bodies. 
rhe major stumbling block to reform, 
Hamburg notes, is not a lack of money: 
simply reallocating current resources 
could yield dramatic gains. The higher 
hurdle is social selfishness. “People resist 
giving up what they have,” he explains. 
One group that may be called on to sacri- 
fice is the elderly, on whom vast sums are 
spent to sustain the last few weeks of life. 
Says Hamburg, who is 66: “People my age 
need to understand that our well-being 
depends on the workers of the next gener 
ation. Moreover, as a society, we've got to 
stop concentrating on the short-time hori- 
zons—the next election, budgetary cycle 
or quarterly report—and start taking 
stock of the long term. Children are a 
long-range investment.” cs 
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Not Just 


One of 
The Boyz 


Whoever takes the Oscar for Best 
Director, JOHN SINGLETON, the 
first black and the youngest person 
ever nominated, is already a winner 





By JANICE C. SIMPSON 
T he Today show calls to schedule an interview. The 





White House phones about its invitation to dinner. 
Director Francis Ford Coppola's office rings to dis- 
cuss a date for a visit to his Napa Valley ranch. 

In the movie business, they say the calls you receive are a 
barometer of your importance. If so, it would probably be 
wise to declare a storm watch around John Singleton. What's 
keeping his phone line sizzling is the phenomenal success of 
his debut feature film, Boyz N the Hood. When it opened last 
July, Boyz’s commercial survival seemed threatened by spo- 
radic violence at theaters across the country, But ultimately 
the film’s own passionate condemnation of violence won 
out. Made for a modest $6 million, it has grossed more than 
$57 million domestically, making it the most profitable mov- 
ie of 1991. 

Boyz is a poignant, semiautobiographical story of young 
men coming of age in the mean streets of South Central Los 
Angeles. It is also one of 19 movies released by black film- 
makers last year, many of them dealing with similar themes. 
But Singleton’s film rose above the competition by present- 
ing vividly individual characters instead of stereotypes, dia- 
logue that hummed with the rhythms of the way people real- 
ly talk, a powerful story and the reassuring message that 
parental love and guidance can still rescue black youths from 
drugs, gangs and the despair of the inner city. Last month the 
filmmaker received Academy Award nominations for Best 
Original Screenplay and Best Director. He is the first Afri- 
can American and the youngest person ever nominated for 
an Oscar in the directors’ category. 

The exhilarating whoosh of success has left Singleton 
racing to catch up with himself. At times he keeps pace, 
knowingly talking shop with Coppola, Spike Lee and Steven 
Spielberg, once childhood idols, now professional confi- 
dants; or he adopts a man-of-the-world tone as he kindly re- 
assures auditioning actresses that none of the women in his 
new script are “prostitutes, maids or welfare mothers,” the 
demeaning roles that black women are usually required to 
play in films. 

At other times he falls behind and is just a kid who pulls 




















out a comic book to read or a portable video game to play 
when he grows bored during meetings with studio executives 
or interviews with journalists. One is reminded that, though 
he may be successful and street-smart, he is hardly sophisti- 
cated: his appearance at last year’s Cannes Film Festival was 
the first time in his life he had been outside the U.S. 

A short (5-ft. 6-in.), wiry figure, Singleton dresses and 
talks like any casual, bright 24-year-old. He peppers his con- 
versation with an abrupt, exclamatory laugh and punctuates 
almost every sentence with the rhetorical question “You 
know what I’m saying?” In meetings he is usually the youn- 
gest person present, but he is often the most decisive. 

Even before the Oscar nominations were announced, 
Singleton had begun sampling the heady rewards of having a 
big-time hit. He moved into a spacious six-bedroom house in 
the southern part of Los Angeles, which he shares with two 
cats, White Boy and Mulatto, and three people: his fiancé 
and, at least temporarily, the production manager for his 
new film and a childhood friend who was recently discharged 
from the Army. He treated himself to a Pathfinder, three 
personal computers and thousands of dollars’ worth of 
videodises (“the best way to see movies at home,” he insists). 

But, keeping his head, Singleton reminds himself that the 
movie industry is notorious for plumping up its young with 
praise and then turning around and eating them. He is con- 
vinced that the only way he will survive in the business is on 
his terms. “My attitude is that this can all go in a day,” he says 
of his success. “But I’m still going to be me.” 

Singleton comes by this determined sense of self—which 
sometimes borders on cockiness—naturally. “The confi- 
dence is in the genes,” declares his father Danny Singleton, 
the model for the compassionate father in Boyz. Says his 
mother Sheila Ward: “John takes pride in who he is.” 

Like Tre, the lead character in the film, Singleton is the 
child of teenage parents who never married and who took 
turns raising their son in separate households. He moved in 
with his father just before his 12th birthday. Both parents 
eventually put themselves through college. Ward, now 42, is 
a sales representative for a pharmaceutical company; Single- 
ton, 41, is a real estate broker. 

Both parents worried about the temptations of the street 
when young John was growing up. But Singleton, bolstered 
by the companionship of the two friends who would serve as 
models for the characters Doughboy and Ricky in the film, 
steered clear of gangs. Acquaintances of his were hurt in 
gang fights, and one was killed in an alley near his house, but 
the closest Singleton ever came to committing a violent act 
was in seventh grade, when a bully tried to take his money. 
He took a box cutter to school and threatened to cut the 
boy’s throat if the harassment didn’t stop. “He never tried to 
ask for money again,” Singleton says proudly. 

A shy, precocious child, young John learned to read dur- 
ing the long weekends he spent at the library with his mother 
as she studied for a medical-technology degree. Quickly 
graduating from picture books to adult books, he whipped 
through The Autobiography of Malcolm X and Anne Moody's 
Coming of Age in Mississippi while still in elementary school. 

When he was nine, his father took him to see Star Wars. 
Like many thousands of youngsters, he went back as often as 
he could scrape up the money for another ticket. But while 
other kids fantasized about becoming Luke Skywalker or 
Princess Leia, Singleton’s hero was director George Lucas. 
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He soon began drawing scenes on sheets of paper and flip- 
ping the pages to create crudely animated “movies.” During 
his senior year in high school, inspired by an English teacher 
with a passion for good writing, he decided on an alternate 
route to filmmaking: screenwriting. He enrolled in the Film 
ic Writing Program at the University of Southern California. 
“Any fool can figure where to point the camer 
“But you have to have a story to tell.” 

His condescending attitude didn’t make Singleton popu 
lar with his fellow film students, many of whom found him 
“arrogant” and “too intense.” His professors, however, were 
won over by his determination to master the elements of 
structure, dialogue and character development that go into 
the craft of a good screenplay. “In his freshman year I 
wouldn’t have predicted his success, but John used this pro- 
gram,” says Margaret Mehring, who recently retired as head 
of the writing program. “He was driven to communicate cer 
tain ideas, and he was not about to take no for an answer.” 
By the time he graduated in 1990, Singleton had twice won 
the school’s prestigious Jack Nicholson award for best fea- 
ture-length screenplay and had been signed up by the power 
ful Creative Arts Agency. 

He had been out of school just a month when Columbia 
Pictures made a bid to buy Boyz N the Hood. Instead of grate- 
fully accepting the offer, Singleton insisted that he be al- 





” he says. 


TIMI 


“Any fool can 
figure where 

to point the 
camera. But you 
have to have a 
story to tell.” 


lowed to direct the film. His en- 
tire directorial experience at 
that point consisted of a few 
homework assignments with an 
8-mm camera. “So many bad 
films had been made about 
black people, and most of them 
had been done by people who 
weren't African American,” he 
says. “I wasn’t going to let some 
fool from Idaho or Encino di- 
rect a movie about living in my 
neighborhood. If they didn’t 
want to do the movie with me 
directing, they didn’t want to do 
the movie.” Impressed by the 
young man’s moxie, Frank 
Price, then head of the studio, 
gave him the go-ahead. Says 
Price: “The last time I saw 
someone with that kind of con- 
fidence, it was Steve Spielberg 
when he was about that age.” 

Price’s huge risk paid off 
handsomely, but it still exacted 
a price: expectations for Single- 
ton’s future projects will be 
even higher. So far, Singleton 
seems to be handling the pressure nicely. Earlier this year, he 
directed Michael Jackson, Eddie Murphy and Iman in the 
lavish music video Remember the Time. The director gave 
himself a cameo role as a camel driver. Next month Single- 
ton will get down to more serious business when he begins 
shooting his original screenplay Poetic Justice, a lyrical look 
at relationships between black men and women. 

Friends and relatives say he seems more relaxed than he 
did when filming began on his first feature. “He knows what 
he’s doing now,” says his mother. “People got his ideas the 
first time, and now he’s refining his presentation.” 

Singleton has found encouragement in the experiences 
of other onetime wunderkinds who have weathered the vicis 
situdes of a Hollywood career. He recalls that when he first 
met Coppola, the older director was screening Jean Coc- 
teau’s Orpheus in an attempt to learn how filmmakers 
achieved special effects in the days before high-tech comput- 
er graphics. “What real filmmakers do is they study films, 
they study their craft,” Singleton observes. “No matter how 
much success they encounter, they are always in the process 
of studying.” Singleton himself watches at least one film a 
day, a practice he equates with taking vitamins. “Nobody is 
an expert at filmmaking,” he says. “Anyone who tells you he 
is, is lying. I’m still a student.” Yes, but for the moment at the 
head of his class. a 
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To be named “Best in Show” by AutoWeek Magazine at the North American International Auto Show-the 


most significant show of ; if TH E CAR BUSI i ESS Y0 lj LEAD 
y J 


the year-is indeed an honor. To capture this prize back-to-back is an exceptional accomplishment. To win “Best in Show” 


four years in a row-a first-is just short of phenomenal. We’re pitting our design and engineering wits against the giants- 
BMW, Mercedes, Porsche. Plus the most innovative efforts of Ford, GM, and the ever-pressing Japanese. And we're 
winning, There is no question, Chrysler is in the midst of a design renaissance. AutoWeek Magazine summed up our 


achievement quite clearly. “...The 1992 Show might be remembered as the point at which Chrysler turned the 








1992 Best in Show: LH’s 


corner... The much-anticipated LH series bowed. They did not disappoint.”’ Chrysler’s new LH series features 
5 | 

Forward design. A new automotive architecture that will define the way cars are designed into the next century -by giving 

more room to the passenger and less to the machine. Now the good news. The LH cars-Chrysler Concorde, Dodge 

Intrepid and Eagle Vision-are not fantasy machines. Not concept vehicles for the year 2000. But real, live cars that will be 


ready and waiting for you in our showrooms this fall. In the car business, you lead, follow, or get out of the way. With 


Chrysler’s new LH series, scratch the last two AD VA NT A G E : C H R YS LE R ww 
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He Lost It at the Movies 


| Areviewer’s tie with a a studio raises the i issue: he issue: Should one 
| who judges films also help those who make them? 





By RICHARD CORLISS 





aesar’s wife wasn’t a film critic, and 

Julius didn’t run a movie studio, so 
Roman gossips never got to whisper that 
she was in bed with the moguls. Last week, 
though, at least one picture reviewer 
found it hard to be above suspicion. 

Michael Medved, who rates movies on 
the pBs series Sneak Previews, stood ac- 
cused of selling his services to movie com- 
panies. According to an Associated Press 
story, the critic “accepted money from 
studios to rewrite scripts and advised stu- 
dios how to market their films.” Medved 
angrily denies the charges: “I will plead 
guilty to writing some bad screenplays 
before 1 became a film critic. But I never 
worked as a marketing consultant. And I 
don’t take money from studios.” 

True, false or in between, the charge 
raised ticklish questions of integrity for 
movie critics. How close should they get to 
the objects of their supposedly disinter- 
ested attention? Can they conscientiously 
review a movie made by a friend? Are they 
compromising themselves by 
feeding advance quotes to pub- 
licists or by working for a con- 
glomerate that makes movies? 
Can they lend their expertise to 
a studio without selling out? 

Early this month Medved 
was an expert witness at the 
trial in which columnist Art 
Buchwald was suing Para- 
mount for his share of the loot 
from Coming to America, 
whose scenario Buchwald co- 
wrote. Medved testified on 
Paramount's behalf and was 
paid $8,000 to $10,000 by the 
studio's law firm. But the mon- 
ey was not the chief cause of 
concern; it was the critic’s testi- 
mony about the favors he per- 
formed for major studios. 

Such relationships have 
grown more complex in this 
dual age of the celebrity critic 
and the media conglomerate. 
Gene Siskel and Roger Ebert 
are movie-star famous, chat- 
ting with Johnny Carson or be- 
ing cartooned on The Simp- 
sons. The Walt Disney Co. 
produces Siskel & Ebert; Para- 
mount produces Entertain- 
ment Tonight, which runs 
Leonard Maltin’s reviews; and 
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yes, Warner Bros. is part of Time Warner, 
which pays the critics at TIME, PEOPLE and 
ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY. All these 
scribes insist that their criticism is not com- 
promised by their employers. TIME panned 
Warner’s 1991 smash Robin Hood, and Sis- 
kel and Ebert managed to carp about Dis- 
ney’s rerelease of Snow White. 

Other critics have toiled in the movies. 
Penelope Gilliatt wrote Sunday, Bloody 
Sunday while a New Yorker critic; it was re- 
viewed there by Pauline Kael, who later 
briefly worked for Warren Beatty. Jay 
Cocks, a TIME movie critic until 1977, has 
collaborated with Brian De Palma and 
Martin Scorsese; he is co-author of Scor- 
sese’s current project, The Age of Inno 
cence. TIME’s Richard Schickel, in his 
parallel life as a documentary filmmaker, 
has worked with George Lucas, Clint 
Eastwood, Kathleen Turner and others. 

Cocks had, and Schickel has, the luxury 
of splitting assignments with another critic. 
If a film raises any perceived conflict of in- 
terest, the other guy gets the job. “In this 


area,” says Schickel, “ethics is a matter of 


“I am notorious 
for being nasty 
to the studios. 
To that I plead 
guilty. But! 
never worked 
as a marketing 
consultant. And 
Ldon’t take 


money from 
studios.” 
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Medved at work: Script adviser? Marketing analyst? Film critic! 


personal honor. This is a judgment call, not 
a universal morality.” But who is to make 
that call when the critic is a moviemaker’s 
friend? Says Medved: “It’s wrong to review 
movies of friends.” 

But the charges against Medved are no 
judgment call. As he says, “We're not talk- 
ing about questions of interpretation. 
We're talking about questions of the rec- 
ord.” Fine, let’s look at the record. 

In a November 1991 deposition for the 
Buchwald case, Medved stated, “Several 
times this year, | had studios that have 
asked me to see films in advance, and to give 
them my opinion on their prospects long in 
advance. Some of these films have not been 
released. In fact, I urged the studio to main- 
tain that unreleased status in some cases.” 
Asked at the trial, “Have you had any other 
positions for motion picture companies?,” 
he replied, “Occasionally in my capacity as 
a film critic | am contacted by motion-pic- 
ture companies . . . to take an early look at 
sometimes a rough cut of a motion picture 
they are planning to release and to give 
them an advance indication of what my re- 
action would be and to attempt to predict 
how that motion picture will perform with 
the mass audience.” 

So Medved advised not only on the 
financial potential of a movie but also on 
whether a film should be shelved. He says 
he did all this “as a film critic, evaluating 

movies that I was shown in 
2 terms of their artistic success 
= and in terms of their likely ap- 
5 peal or lack of appeal to the 
> moviegoing public. That’s 
= what I do for a living.” 
. There will always be re- 
© viewers who feed the industry 
= with free advice or easy 
quotes. Some, like Medved, 
think they are doing their job. 
Others like to see their prose 
in 96-point type (“The Citizen 
Kane of alcoholic clown mov- 
ies”) or work for magazines 
that savor free publicity in a 
movie ad (“Peter Travers, 
Rolling Stone’). But in their 
little black hearts, critics 
know they have scant individ- 
ual power. “In order to effec- 
tively buy critics,” Schickel 
says, “a studio would have to 
buy 10 or 20 of them.” 

Get it? Because critics are 
beneath contempt, they think 
they are above reproach, And 
they may be right. Once, 
when a notoriously generous 
reviewer was accused of tak- 
ing Hollywood money, a cyni- 
cal colleague dismissed the 
charges: “Why pay for some- 
thing you can get for free?” = 




















— Cinema 


Lots of Skin, but No Heart 





BASIC INSTINCT Directed by Paul Verhoeven; Written by Joe Eszterhas 





By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


&, ome movies are so ferociously pre- 
judged—sometimes because of costs 
that seem scandalous, sometimes because 
of controversies with pressure groups or 
the ratings board—that it becomes diffi- 
cult to evaluate them fairly when they ap- 
pear. One looks so chic (and so inside) air- 








Stone and Douglas: high-risk games and shock effects 


ily dismissing something like /shtar or 
Hudson Hawk. What fun for critics and 
show-biz reporters. And so easy too. 

Basic Instinct is the latest candidate for 
admission to this inner circle of the cine- 
ma’s damned. Its script was bought for a 
record $3 million, and people immediately 
started saying nothing could be that good. 
Then location shooting was disrupted by 
gay activists claiming the film promoted a 
cruel stereotype—that lesbians are literally 
man killers. Finally, when the picture was 
finished, it was slapped with an NC-17 rat- 
ing. After a few cuts (less than a minute’s 
worth) and many hot words, that was 


| changed to an R, but such wrangles usually 


do irreparable box-office harm. 
There’s no need to make a cosmic case 


against Basic Instinct. It’s just another en- 





tertainment that went more wrong than 
right. Maybe its script isn’t worth $3 mil- 
lion, but its basic premise is not a bad one. 
It proposes an untrammeled San Francisco 
woman named Catherine Tramell (Sharon 
Stone) who writes murder mysteries that 
have a nasty way of predicting actual 
crimes. They also provide, of course, a per- 
fect alibi. No one in her right mind would 

create fictions that make their 
author a prime suspect. 

That does leave a nice 
question: Is Catherine in her 
right mind? Nick Curran (Mi- 
chael Douglas) doesn’t care. 
He’s a hot-tempered, danger- 
loving cop who learns, as he in- 
vestigates a murder in which 
she is indeed the likeliest sus- 
pect, and falls in lust with her, 
that she intends to use him as 
the subject of her next book. 
But, hey, when the sex is this 
good, why should he pause to 
count its potential costs? 

For that matter, why should 
we? In recent years the tame- 
ness and sameness of movie sex 
have become a bore, which is 
not a word anyone is going to 
apply to this film’s skin scenes. 
They may be offensive to some, 
but they will be a turn-on for 
others. And, by the way, Basic 
Instinct cannot fairly be termed 
antigay. Catherine is certainly 
bisexual, but it is just another 
aspect of her cultivated air of 
differentness, her love of high- 
risk games and shock effects, 
which Stone plays very well. 

The real problems with the 
film lie elsewhere: in the chilly, self-con- 
scious sleckness of its production design, 
in the heartless and relentless thrill seek- 
ing of Paul Verhoeven’s direction, in the 
too intricate, not entirely persuasive plot- 
ting required to create an alternate sus- 
pect, a police psychiatrist (Jeanne Trip- 
plehorn) who truly loves Douglas. Finally, 
the film breaks faith with the most inviola- 
ble convention of the whodunit—refusing 
to state firmly which of the two women 
dunit (notwithstanding gay activists’ con- 
fident naming of one of them, in a publici- 
ty campaign aimed at undermining the 
movie). This reflects its fundamental flaw 
of arrogance, a smug faith in the ability of 
its own speed, smartness and luxe to wow 
the yokels. It is its attitude, not its moral- 
ity, that ultimately undoes Basic Instinct. = 
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TAWH NVI 


Malkovich and Cusack: expressionist jokes 


Return to 
Weimar 


SHADOWS AND FOG | 
Directed and Written 
by Woody Allen 


hadows and Fog is most obviously an 

exercise in style, a beautifully made 
tribute to the expressionistic cinema of 
1920s Germany. It’s all here: a homicidal 
maniac stalking the menacing night 
streets of a nameless, timeless city; a cir- 
cus and a brothel populated by fringe fig- 
ures who, naturally, are less hypocritical 
socially and sexually than the police, the 
church and the bourgeoisie; a score that 
features the music of Kurt Weill; lighting 





| and a camera that pay homage to the 


whole Weimar school of cinematography. 
In its way, this is an extremely daring 
work. The percentage of the modern movie 
audience that knows and values such an an- 
tique and, even in its day, exotic film tradi- 
tion is minuscule. What does the rest of the 
audience care that it exerts a continuing in- 
fluence on films noirs and, for that matter, 
on Batman? For those people, Allen has 
recruited an astonishing cast, from Madon- 
na to John Malkovich, from Jodie Foster to 
John Cusack, and they ground their sym- 
bolic characters in a recognizable reality. 
Most important, Allen has inserted his 
own screen character, the wise schlemiel, 
into the proceedings, this time as a clerk 
recruited by a variety of vigilante bands, 
each with a theory about how to catch the 
night stalker. The clerk supplies what ex- 
pressionism always lacked—jokes. And 
his increasingly tense situation provides a 
sharp commentary on the fecklessness of 
ideological debate when a crisis is at hand. 
Shadows and Fog ends—perhaps a lit- 
tle too abruptly—as so many of Allen’s re- 
cent films do, with a touch of magic real- 
ism. But that too achieves a surprisingly 
apt stylistic fit. The scope of this short | 
piece may be small, but it is also a vivid, vig- 
orous and often entrancing movie. —R.S. 
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—_— Television 














By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





hen he became their boss, some 
wags at the Today show predictably 
dubbed him Miles Silverberg. Jeff Zucker, 
the 26-year-old wunderkind who was 
named Today's executive producer last 
December, just smiles at being compared 
to the frenetic, baby-faced producer on 
Murphy Brown. “1 think Miles is more up- 
tight than I am,” he says. 
Uptight is hardly a word to apply to 





Zucker these days. Try upbeat. After three 
years of soap-opera travails and ratings 
woes, NBC’s morning show has almost mi- 
raculously righted itself. Katie Couric, who 
became co-anchor a year ago, has managed 
to make people forget the short, unhappy 
tenure of Deborah Norville. Bryant Gum- 
bel, the show’s sometimes testy on-air lead- 
er for the past decade, is smiling more. And 
the audience is filing back into the auditori- 
um. Though Good Morning America re- 
tains a narrow lead in the ratings, Today 
scored a weekly win last month for the first 
time in more than two years. 

That was quite a feat for TV’s newest 
overachiever, who rose through the To- 
day-show ranks in a scant three years. “He 
is creative, has wonderful news judgment 
and wants to win,” says NBC News presi- 
dent Michael Gartner. “And he happens 
to be 26.’ Couric also dismisses any no- 
tion that Zucker’s youth poses a problem. 
“He’s very intelligent, and he has a real re- 
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Miles in the Morning 


Jeff Zucker, Today’s 26-year-old wunderkind producer, 
turns the show into—surprise!—a happy family 





spect for history—even if he wasn’t 
around when it was made.” 
Zucker—whose thinning hair and 
coolly confident manner make him seem 
at least, well, 30—has put his stamp on the 
Today show in ways both predictable and 
unpredictable. The sometimes stodgy pro- 
gram (Good Morning America still gets 
more of the young female viewers most 
prized by advertisers) has started to loos- 
en up, booking hipper musical guests like 
Color Me Badd, Mare Cohn and Curtis 


Stigers. It has also been more aggressive 
on breaking news: the morning after Mike 
Tyson's rape conviction, for example, To- 
day devoted much of its first half-hour to 
the trial, with prosecuting attorney Greg- 
ory Garrison among the guests. 

Yet Zucker, defying the MTv-genera- 
tion stereotype, has not turned the show 
into Short Attention Span Theater. In 
fact, he is letting interview segments run 
longer—six to seven minutes, on average, 
compared with 4'/ to five minutes previ- 
ously. “I think the audience would like 
more in-depth treatment of some issues,” 
he says. “I hate cutting people off.” His 
approach has had another, not incidental 
benefit: with longer segments the show 
runs one or two fewer pieces each day. 
That relieves some of the burden on the 
trimmed-down staff and saves money as 
well. “You have to accept the new realities 
of television,” says Zucker. 

He learned those realities in an amaz- 








The morning show’s aggressive new boss 
and his compatible on-air stars: “This 
place went through hell” 











ingly short time. After graduating in 1986 
from Harvard, where he was editor of the 
Crimson, Zucker was contemplating law 
school when he was offered a job at NBC 
doing research for the 1988 Olympics. He 
spent the next two years compiling 4,000 
pages of background information for the 
network’s coverage of the Games. 

Once the Olympics were over, Zucker 
landed a producing job on Today. His ar- 
rival coincided almost precisely with the 
start of the morning show’s much publi- 
cized problems. First was the infamous 
Gumbel memo, in which the anchor made 
disparaging remarks about some of his 
colleagues, notably weatherman Willard 
Scott. Then came the departure of long- 
time co-anchor Jane Pauley and her re- 
placement by Norville, the brittle blond 
who alienated both viewers and 
staff members. Today slipped 
from No. | to second in the rat- 
ings; morale sank just as fast. 
“This place went through hell,” 
says Zucker. “We can acknowl- 
edge it now because it’s over.” 

It’s over largely because of 
Couric. Formerly the show’s na- 
tional correspondent, she filled 
in as co-anchor when Norville 
went on maternity leave in Feb- 
ruary 1991 and was given the job 
permanently a month later. 
Couric’s unaffected, girl-next- 
door likability has helped calm 
down TV’s most volatile family 
circle. Zucker takes care to par- 
cel out praise evenly, defending 
the often abrasive Gumbel. “Bry- 
ant is very opinionated,” he says. | 
“That’s his greatest strength, and 
it hurts him too. But you'd be 
hard-pressed to find a better in- 
terviewer on TV.” Still, he ad- 
mits, “Katie has reinvigorated the whole 
show— including Bryant.” 

Not all Zucker’s experiments have | 
worked out. In one recent week the show 
tried a series of daily call-in segments on 
such topics as sex, dieting and jobs; they 
seemed unfocused and pointless. But the 
show’s resurgence is causing concern at 
Good Morning America, where Joan Lun- 
den and Charles Gibson offer more stable 
but increasingly bland competition. (CBS 
This Morning remains a not-quite-so-dis- 
tant third in the ratings.) Weatherman 
Spencer Christian recently began joining 
them on the anchor couch, perhaps to 
simulate Today's “family” appeal. And 
when NBC ran TV ads several weeks ago 
touting Today’s first-place finish, Gibson | 
complained in print that the bragging was | 
in “questionable taste.” His comments 
made Zucker’s day. “If we’ve got them 
riled about that,” he says, “they're clearly 
nervous.” All right, Miles, stay calm. a 
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Fantasy Island 


DREAMING IN CUBAN 
by Cristina Garcia 
Knopf; 245 pages; $20 








By AMELIA WEISS 


hat most Americans know about 

Cuba is Fidel Castro in fatigues and 
Ricky Ricardo singing Babali. Its geogra- 
phy is Havana, a bad movie starring Rob- 
ert Redford, and—somewhere on the 
coast—something called the Bay of Pigs. 
Add memories of big cigars, and white su- 
gar, which now poses a greater threat to 
American health than communism. Oth- 
erwise, Cuba has been a closed port 90 
miles off the U.S. coast, the plague island 
of the Caribbean. 

For the children of gusanos (worms)}— 
Castro’s vilification of the Cubans who fled 
the revolution—it’s a hard exile. First-gen- 
eration Amer- 
icans, they live cut 
off from a home- 
land their parents 
cannot forgive 
and their new 
country forbids 
them to visit. 

In her impres- 
sive first novel, 
Dreaming in Cu- 
ban, Cristina Gar- 
cia takes back her 
island. A former 
TIME correspondent and Miami bureau 
chief, Garcia left Havana with her family 
when she was two. Her story is about three 
generations of Cuban women and their 
separate responses to the revolution, Her 
special feat is to tell it in a style as warm 
and gentle as the “sustaining aromas of va- 
nilla and almond,” as rhythmic as the mu- 
sic of Beny More. 

Dressed in her best housedress, Celia 
del Pino, a 63-year-old revolutionary, sits 
in a wicker swing “guarding the north coast 
of Cuba.” She wears the drop pear! ear- 
rings left by her departed Spanish lover 
and dreams of being honored by Fidel Cas- 
tro—"El Lider himself”’—on a red velvet 
divan. Instead, before dawn, she sights her 
dead husband, iridescent blue and “taller 
than the palms, walking on water in his 
white summer suit and Panama hat.” 

Celia’s children live in cold countries. 
Her son has immigrated to the East bloc, 
Her daughter Felicia is mad. And her el- 
dest daughter Lourdes—a ferocious anti- 
communist who scans the newspapers for 
signs of leftist conspiracies—owns the 
Yankee Doodle Bakery in Brooklyn and 
sells apple pie to Americans. 
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Cristina Garcia 





Lourdes loves the cold, She relishes 
“the ritual of scarves and gloves, hats and 
zip-in coat linings. Its layers protect her.” 
Raped by revolutionaries who afterward 
carved “crimson hieroglyphics” into her 
soft belly, she wants “no part of Cuba, no 
part of its wretched carnival floats creaking 
with lies, no part of Cuba at all.” But her 
Americanized daughter Pilar, born in 
Cuba when the revolution was 11 days old, 
misses her abuela: “Every day Cuba fades 
a little more inside me, my grandmother 
fades a little more inside me. And there’s 
only my imagination where our history 
should be.” 

Garcia’s imagination is ambitious. Not 
only does she reunite Pilar with her grand- 
mother; she also claims her own aesthetic 
identity. Like a priestess, in passages of 
beautiful island incantation, she conjures 
her Cuban heritage from a land between 
“death and oblivion,” so that she too can 
fasten on Abuela Celia’s drop pearl ear- 
rings, sit in a wicker swing by the sea, and 
watch as the radiant spirits of her fore- 
fathers “stretch out a colossal hand.” tT 


Truth Potion 


SLOW POISON 
by Sheila Bosworth 


Knopf; 322 pages; $21 
o Southern writers have longer mem- 


D ories than other people, or does it 
only seem that way? In her second novel, 





Sheila Bosworth, a New Orleans native, | 


evokes her home state and its people with 
elegiac grace and gusts of humor. The 
combination goes down as smoothly as 
bourbon mixed with bitters and sugar, a 
drink that has “the transcendent blend of 
passion and troubles and sweet pity.” 

On a flight from Manhattan to Louisi- 
ana, Rory Cade recounts a family history 
that echoes the turbulent events of the 


| “60s. The slow poison of the title is booze; 


it is also the ecstasy of love. Both are the 
straight stuff that delivers Rory’s father to 
hell. After the mother of his three young 
daughters dies, he marries Aimée Desirée, 
awild Creole beauty half his age. The mar- 
riage—and the faithless Aimée Desirée— 
is doomed. She meets her fate at 3 a.m. ina 
white Thunderbird hurtling along a nar- 
row causeway across Lake Pontchartrain. 
The daughters never hear their father 
mention her again, but the moment of her 
passing envelopes each of them. The au- 
thor understands a fundamental truth 
about Southerners: to them, she writes, 
“sweet and sad mean the same thing.” 
Like an expert mixologist, Bosworth mea- 
sures out life’s sorrow in equal proportion 
to its sweetness. _—By Emily Mitchell 
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The videos 
kids love to watch! 


Kidsonds> 


Sing-along music videos 
for kids ages 2 to 1O— 
Look for all 12 titles of this 





Available now at record and 
video stores everywhere! 
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erhaps you got a chemis- 


try set instead of a pony 

on your birthday. Or 

had to share a room through 
those crucial formative years. 
Take heart. You can now 
own an automobile that gives 


you just what you want. 





The Lexus Coupe. 
Its smooth, 
flowing 
lines can 
turn even 


the most 


5.398 (800.USA-LEXUS) 





lt You 


stubborn of heads. And the 
32-valve V8 engine can turn 
those heads very quickly 
indeed. There's also a racing- 
inspired suspension system to 
help straighten curves. 

But performance isn’t 
the only focus. The Coupe is, 
after all, a Lexus. 


The seats are studies 








Werent Spoiled As A Child 


Heres 


in advanced ergonomics 
wrapped in supple leather. 
The trim is fine Bird’s-Eye 
Maple. Even your ears are 
indulged; there is a seven- 


speaker Nakamichi sound 


Second Chance. 


system* that brings your fa- 
vorite CDs remarkably to life. 


In fact, the Coupe pam- 


pers you as few automobiles @® 


can. And it has a lot more Lexis 


horsepower than a pony. The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 








SLIM NEVER | 
TASTED SO 
GOOD! 





Imagine dropping excess pounds while 


feasting on Cheesy Noodles Amandine 
or Coffee-Glazed Cinnamon Rolls! 
Impossible? Not when you're cooking 
with COOKING LIGHT COOKBOOK 
1991. In this big, beautiful, hardback 
book you get over 400 recipes— each 
one trimmed of excess fat, calories, 
cholesterol, and sodium to give you 
the luscious taste of good health 


Treat your family too! 
They'll be so busy raving about “good 
eats,” they'll never suspect you're 
whittling away waistlines, lowering 
cholesterol levels, and promoting 
healthy eating habits 


Get all this plus ... 
¢ Glorious full-color photos 
¢ Light menus for all occasions 
¢ Tips on how to boost your energy 


Guidelines on bench aerobics 


How-to's on reducing calories 
in your favorite recipes 


TRY IT ON FOR SIZE 
FOR 30 DAYS FREE! 


Call toll-free anytime 


1-800-765-6400. 


Also available at your 
favorite bookstore for only 
$24.95 


Oxn 


} we 


P.O. Box 2463, Birmingham, Alabama 35201 
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———— Music 


Seattle’s the Real Deal 


With bands like Nirvana and Queensryche blitzing the 
charts, the Puget sound is the hottest in rock 





By JAY COCKS 


he great American music machine 

still maintains its twin capitals in New 
York City and Los Angeles, but its epicen- 
ter is inclined to shift as frequently and er- 
ratically as a tropical depression. Athens, 
Ga., was the regional rage just ... well, 
was it yesterday? And there was Minne- 


ord companies prowl the streets in major- 
label wolf packs, looking for the next bust- 
out band: Heard War Babies yet? 
Checked out Mudhoney? Get on it, and 
get with it. As Steve Slaton, regent of the 
local deejays, puts it, “Seattle seems to be 
the center of the musical universe. It’s just 
the real deal.” 

The Seattle sound is cussed, aggres- 





Tunes from the dark side: Nirvana’s Novoselic, Grohl and Cobain in unaccustomed repose 


apolis only a few years back; before that it 
was Philadelphia, Detroit, Memphis. 

These days—these moments—it’s Se- 
attle. One band after another has sprung 
from the environs of the city’s fast-lane 
bar scene onto the national charts. The 
lyrical metal band Queensryche has sold 
more than 2 million copies of its album 
Empire. Alice in Chains, which lays down 
a kind of altered-consciousness heavy me- 
tal—the Doors, slamming—is approach- 
ing platinum-level sales with Facelift. Ne- 
vermind, by the Seattle-area 
trio Nirvana, has sold 3.5 
million, and the group’s sin- 
gle Smells Like Teen Spirit, 
with its arch lyric ironies and 
crusher guitar chords, hit 
Billboard’s Top 10 and 
helped get the band on Sar- 
urday Night Live. 

Seattle boasts four thriv- 
ing independent record la- 
bels; six key music clubs, like 
the Vogue, in the downtown 
area alone; and nearly that 
many recording studios. 
Representatives of rival rec- 
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Queensryche’s Tate 


sive, incisively individualistic, and it 
comes, like matching tie and handker- 
chief, with its own attitude: cut down on 
flash, look regular, sound loud and sound 
off. “People here do what they want,” says 
lerry Date, producer of Badmotorfinger 
for Soundgarden, which has toured with 
Guns N’ Roses. “There aren’t a whole lot 
of love songs that come out of here. It’s 
not happy music. It definitely has a dark 
side to it.” 

More than any other group, it is Nirva- 
na that typifies the new Seat- 
tle heat. “I feel stupid and 
contagious/ Here we 
now, entertain us,’ 
Teen Spirit's more memora- 

: ble lyric refrains, fully char- 
= acteristic of the band’s spiky 
style. The core members of 
Nirvana, lead singer—guitar- 
ist Kurt Cobain and bassist 
Chris Novoselic, teened to- 
gether in Aberdeen, Wash., 
and teamed up to form Nir- 
vana in 1987 (drummer Da- 
vid Grohl signed on later). 
Both were fans of the brood- 


are 
is one of 














ing postpunk musical musings of Hiisker 
Dii, as well as of the shameless theatrical- 
ity of Kiss. Nirvana's first album, Bleach, 


was recorded in three days at a cost of 


$600 and, when distributed by an enter- 
prising local label called Sub Pop, made 
the band’s members stars on the under- 
ground circuit. 

Seattle rockers take almost as much 
pride in their ornery individuality as in 
their music. “I can’t stand it when people 
come up to me and say, ‘Congratulations 
on your success!’ Cobain told a music 
magazine recently, “I want to ask them, 
‘Do you like the songs?’ Selling 2 million 
records isn’t useful to me unless they’re 
good,” 

Despite all the prescribed attitude, the 
musicians are benign about their sur- 


roundings. The Seattle area, says Geoff 


Tate, lead singer of Queensryche, “is at- 
tractive to me because it’s home. It’s a 
very good place to live from the stand- 
gee of reality.” Says Layne Staley of A in 
: “The bands support cach other. Here 
. s a little more lighthearted.” Tate also 
sees a link to an honorable British tradi- 
tion. “There is a blue-collar element, and 
it’s a very moody place due to the weath- 
r,” he says. “It has the same sort of atmo- 
sphere as Birmingham, England.” 


t was, in fact, the ever trendy, famished- 

for-a-new-thing British music press 
that first started seriously boosting bands 
like Nirvana and the Seattle scene in gen- 
eral. “Sometimes having the English be- 
hind you is the most important thing,” 
says Daniel House of Seattle-based C/Z 
Records. S says Damon Stewart, Sony Mu- 
sic’s A.-and-R. man on the scene: 
“Through the British press, the whole pop 
scene really lit this fire.” 

The Seattle sound is neither quite as 
original nor as dynamic as its boosters 
like to claim. To anyone, for example, 
who watched the Who trash the stage or 
the Clash spit into the audience and split 
every eardrum within range, the sight of 
Nirvana bashing instruments on Saturday 
Night Live looks all too practiced, like a 
bunch of art-school wimps trying to act 
tough. Still, A in C’s Staley insists, “it’s 
not about who’s the wildest. There are no 
gimmicks.” 

But—the impression persists—perhaps 
there is some secret. Says Geoff Mayfield, 
Billboard’s associate director of retail re- 
search: “What I'm hearing now is that 
bands from L.A. or the Midwest are mov- 
ing to Seattle and telling record compa- 
nies, “Yeah, we grew up here, and this is 
where we make our music.’ ” But rockers 
around the country with the same idea 
should be prudent. Before tearing up 
roots, they should think about that shifting 
epicenter, It would be terrible to desert the 
rehearsal garage in some town that was 
about to become the next newest, neatest 
place. —Reported by Patrick E. Cole/Seattle 
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There are fitness machines for the average individual. And then 
there's NordicSport™ Ski, from NordicTrack. The 
high-tech, world-class way to work out and 

create your best physique. 

A workout never felt so good. Our state-of-the-art 
graphite construction lets the NordicSport™ Ski 

move and react to your body's motions, to provide the 
most authentic sport simulation for the most vigorous 
total-body workout. It's a ski motion so smooth, so real, 
so challenging—you'll hardly notice the snow is missing. 
But you will notice the development of a world-class 
physique as you exercise all your major muscle groups, 
strengthen your cardiovascular system, burn calories, 
increase lean muscle tissue, raise your metabolism 
and tone your entire body in as little as 20 minutes, 
three times a week. 

Experience NordicSport™ Ski. The one fitness program 
you can stick to, succeed at, and enjoy. 


Call today for a 30 day | nor di f¢ s 


in-home trial! 


by Noracfrack 
For a FREE VIDEO 


and brochure call, -800-445-2231 oBMC2 


NordicTrack, Dept. #28MC2, 141 Jonathan Bivd. N., Chaska, MN 55318 
1992 NordicTrack, inc., A CML Company « All rights reserved 
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Turn your 
excess inventory 
into a substantial 

tax break and 
help send needy 
kids to college. 


1 don't know doctor, ever 
since we've made this acquisition, 
I've been seeing double! 


Call for your 
free guide 
to learn how donating your 
slow moving inventory 
can mean a generous 
tax write off 
for your company. 









Call 708-690-0010 
Peter Roskam 











Executive Director 





P.O. Box 3021, Glen Ellyn, IL 60138 
FAX (708) 690-0565 


Excess inventory today... 
student opportunity tomorrow 
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Chris Craft 


The 500th anniversary of 
Christopher Columbus’ 
voyage to the New World is 
being honored in the tradi- 
tional American manner- 

cashing in. Due in August is 
Christopher Columbus: The self to believe that, well, 
Discovery, a $47 million that’s Mr. Brando in front 





movie that includes a dis- 
covery of its own—George 
Corraface as the Genoan 
globe-trotter. Joining this 
fresh face is a familiar one: 
Marion Brando as the infa- 
mous inquisitor Torquema- 
da. “You had to pinch your- 


of you,” says the Paris-born 
Corraface. “But he had the 
same enthusiasm, the same 
generosity as someone in 
theater school.” Not the 
same _ salary, 
Brando earned $5 million 
for a dozen days’ work 


however 
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Emmett Killjoy 

There are those who think nothing quite compares with the experi- 
ence of being entertained by a clown. . . with the possible excep- 
tion of being trapped inside a kettledrum during an all-Sousa con- 
cert. Such Bozophobes may welcome Shakes the Clown, 
comedian-borderline hysteric BOBCAT GOLDTHWAIT’S film-noir 
farce that depicts clowns as foulmouthed rummies—much to the 
horror of the wig-and-whiteface set. Some 150 clowns withdrew 
from opening-day festivities after learning of the film's contents. 
“Helping to promote Shakes the Clown would be like a group of doc- 
tors promoting aslasher film,” says clownactivist Joe Barney, who 
dismisses the movie as “clown bashing.” Goldthwait says he never 
disliked clowns—until now. “They have the same sense of humor 
as Jesse Helms. It’s becoming The Last Temptation of Bozo.” 


By MICHAEL QUINN / Reported by Wendy Cole 


The Right Brothers 


Chalk up another triumph for the science of packaging—a British 
trio monikered Right Said Fred and their half-sung, half-sighed 
single I'm Too Sexy, a high-camp lampooning of high-fashion mod- 
els. Bolstered by a video featuring the weight-lifter bodies and 
Kojak-style craniums of performers RICHARD and FRED FAIR- 
BRASS, I'm Too Sexy has sold 2.5 million copies. Now, Right Said 
Fred is touring the U.S. to flog its new album, Up. “All this promo- 
tion is a bit strange,” says Richard. “We just wanted to earn a liv- 
ing recording music.” And if Right Said Fred ends up a one-hit 
wonder? “There's no death penalty for records that don’t chart.” 





A Sister Is Saved 


Your daughter is dying of 
leukemia, and no one can be 
found with the compatible 
bone marrow needed to save 
her life. Conceiving another 
child seems the only way to 
provide a suitable donor, 
Would you do it? Of course. 
The ensuing debate over 
medical ethics made the 19 
year-old daughter, Anissa 
Ayala, a media celebrity and 
the subject of a TIME cover 
(June 17, 1991). Now there 
is a happy ending: the trans 
planted marrow from her 
baby sister Marissa, con- 
ceived for that purpose, has 
apparently saved Ayala. She 
now plans to marry her long- 
time boyfriend and start a 
support group for other can- 
cer patients. Says Ayala: 
“My family was my support 
group, but a lot of people 
don’t have the closeness my 
family and I have.” 
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‘Bowwowing the Art World 
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William Wegman’s dog photos are funny; his paintings can be too. Buta new show 
of his work raises the question, What’s left when the laughs are over? 





By RICHARD LACAYO 





hether or not the dog is man’s 

best friend, it’s been good to 

William Wegman. For many 

years Wegman’s best friend was Man Ray, 

a soulful blue-gray Weimaraner that is by 
now the most famous artist’s model since 
Alfred Stieglitz picked up the scent of 
Georgia O'Keeffe. In the oversize Polar- 
oids that Wegman started making in the 
late 1970s, Man Ray can be found patient- 
ly enduring whatever new conceit his mas- 
ter would visit on him. Dusted in flour, 

| tricked up as an elephant, wrapped head 
to toe in Christmas-tree garlands, he had 
the comic gravity of Buster Keaton and 
the acrobatic ambiguities of a four-legged 
pun. The pictures made Wegman, until 
then a lesser-known Conceptualist, the 
| kind of artist who gets invited on Carson 
and Letterman. Four years after Man Ray 
died in 1982, Wegman acquired Fay Ray, 


74 


a chocolaty female of the same breed who 


has been his muse and model ever since. 

The Wegman retrospective, which 
continues through April 19 at the Whitney 
Museum in New York City, then moves to 
Houston on May 16, puts his famous dog 
pictures in the context of his career as an 
artist whose specialty has been mildly 
cerebral jokes. For the Conceptualists, 


| whose outlook was just taking hold among 


younger artists when Wegman was at the 
University of Illinois in the mid-'60s, any 

thing could be art so long as it wasn’t a 
painting or sculpture, those luxury items 
that the galleries peddled to the bourgeoi- 
sie. Works were conceived as ideas to be 
preserved in whatever medium suggested 
itself—video, snapshots, the artist’s own 
body—the more offhand the better. 

The West Coast branch of Conceptu- 
alism, which Wegman joined during the 
two years he spent in the Los Angeles area 
starting in 1970, had the best comedians. 
In his early days Ed Ruscha photographed 


| parking-lot patterns from the air: a sati- 
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rist’s geometric abstraction. Bruce Nau- 
man photographed himself performing vi- 
sual puns, like shooting water from his 
mouth and calling the picture Self-Portrait 
as a Fountain. And Wegman started mak- 
ing deadpan videos of himself spraying an 
entire can of deodorant into his armpit. 
When his new Weimaraner got into the 
act, Wegman recognized that it was 
enough to tape the puppy doing some- 
thing as simple as trying to extract a biscuit 
from a glass bottle. As a comic deflation of 
the doggedness of human endeavor, Man 
Ray’s tireless noodling with his bottle 
ranks as a bit of theater that Samuel Beck- 
ett might have enjoyed. 

Wegman’s blackout skits on video were 
followed in the ’70s by cartoonish drawings 
and whimsies staged for the camera. Like 
the big, vaporous paintings he started 
showing in 1987, they have their moments 
of Thurberesque charm, but it’s only the 
loopy dog pictures that click. Situated 
somewhere between Marcel Duchamp’s 

















| GOING TO THE DOGS: alouche Battina 
| slumps as Lolita, left, while Fay Ray is 
Dressed for Ball. Irrigation, above, is 
Wegman's watery notion of painting. 


cunning art pranks and David Letterman’s 
Stupid Pet Tricks, they rib Conceptualism 
even as they lay out its possibilities, But in 
the end their effectiveness rests upon pow- 
ers of portrait psychology that owe little to 


Conceptualist mind games. 
; cable dogs are a surrogate for the part 
of ourselves that we hold back from 
the world, above all in our moments of ab- 
ject obedience. In one picture after anoth- 
er, the secret of Fay Ray’s charm is the 
way she gets the last laugh, even when 
wrapped in aluminum foil, by facing down 
the camera with her own impenetrable 
self-enclosure. 

As a premium, Wegman’s dogs can 
double as Surrealist found objects, In the 
1990 Lolita, Fay Ray’s puppy Battina is 
draped, sex-kitten-style, along a Le Cor- 
busier chair. With her spindly legs and 
nipple-studded underside offered as 
cheesecake, Battina is a jolt, a dream of 
mutant sexuality as well as a reminder that 
the bulges we make such a fuss about on 
people are just their standard equipment 
as mammals. 


n Wegman’s best pictures, his impla- 


he can’t keep a straight face? Why not? 
Dada was a punch line to the sick joke of 
World War I, Surrealism a field of comic 
non sequiturs, Pop art a pie in the face of 
solemn Abstract Expressionism. Given 
their devotion to whatever was ephemeral 
and disreputable, the Conceptualists were 
bound to go in for jokes, the second-class 











Does Wegman’s work qualify as art if | 
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citizens of mental life. But the philosophi- 
cal pitfall of Conceptualism is piffle, the 
temptation to be content with art lite. Or 
as Wegman once said, “As soon as I got 
funny, I killed any majestic intentions in 
my work.” 

Sometimes even more modest inten- 
tions don’t get satisfied. Quite a few of 
these big-eyed dog shots feel like visual 
one-liners that merely extend a Wegman 
product line that has bowwowed the art 
market. The pictures of Fay Ray dressed 
up in gowns and colonial housedresses are 
one step removed from those wallpaper 
murals of poker-playing bulldogs, Put her 
on roller skates, as Wegman has done, and 
she’s just the thinking man’s J. Fred 
Muggs. 

Maybe it was Wegman’s own sense of 
dwindling returns from the dog pictures 
that led him to take up painting. His large 
canvases are covered in a thin, mottled 
wash of acrylic. It gives them the look of 
oversize watercolors, bringing to mind any- 
thing from the mists of J.M.W. Turner to 
Raoul Dufy’s sunny mats of pigment. Bob- 
bing to the surface of this broth are simple 
images—planes, ships, cowboys, Greek 
temples, water sprinklers—that Wegman 
adapts from such feeders to the collective 
unconscious as grade-school readers and 
illustrated encyclopedias. The aim may be 
to bring these generic memories into a sug- 
gestive mix or to poke at the juvenile 
sources of our mature assumptions, but 
Wegman’s room-temperature musings 
don’t clinch yet. You smile and wait for his 
ideas to coalesce, but . . . nothing. 

Maybe it doesn’t matter. If painting 
doesn’t work out for him, he can always go 
to the dogs again. It’s probably just a matter 
of time before Battina too has puppies. = 








a Milestones — 





ENGAGED. Edward M. Kennedy, 60, U.S. 
Senator from Massachusetts; and Victoria 
A. Reggie, 38, Louisiana native who grad- 
uated with highest honors from Tulane 
Law School and now practices in Wash- 
ington; she has two children from a previ- 
ous marriage. 


MARRIED. Warren Beatty, 54, renowned 
Lothario and actor, and Annette Bening, 
33, his co-star in Bugsy; at an undisclosed 
time and place; he for the first time, she 
for the second. 


DIVORCED. Tammy Faye Bakker, 5(), mas- 
cara-lidded gospel singer, and former 
television evangelist Jim Bakker, 53; in 
Tallahassee. The treacle-voiced Tammy 
claims she cannot bear the prolonged sep- 
aration from her husband, in jail since 
1989 on fraud charges. He could be be- 
hind bars for 18 more years. 


APPOINTED. Daniel Goldin, 51, acrospace 
executive known for his work on NASA 
communications satellites, planetary 
probes and scientific spacecraft; as head 
of NASA; in Washington, 


ASSASSINATED. Manuel de Dios Unanue, 
48, editor of New York City’s Spanish- 
language newspaper E/ Diario-La Prensa 
and a crusader against drug dealers; in 
Queens, N.Y. De Dios was shot in the 
back of the head by a hooded gunman 
while he sat in a Queens restaurant. Police 
speculate that drug traffickers, possibly 
Colombians, ordered him killed. 





DIED. Richard Brooks, 79, gritty, literate | 


writer-director of movies ranging from 
The Blackboard Jungle of ghetto high 


| schools to the wide-open spaces of his 


classic western, The Professionals; in Bev- 
erly Hills. His adaptations included movie 
versions of Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, In Cold 
Blood and Elmer Gantry, which won Os- 
cars for its star, Burt Lancaster, and for 
Brooks. 


DIED. Otto Klineberg, 92, social psycholo- 
gist whose studies on the intelligence 
scores of black students helped win the 
Supreme Court's landmark school deseg- 
regation case in 1954; of Parkinson’s dis- 
ease; in New York City. Lawyers in Brown 
v. Board of Education cited Klineberg’s 
findings to prove that segregated schools 





provided unequal education. 


DIED. Christian Nelson, 98, pioneering 
confectioner who created the Eskimo Pie; 
in Laguna Hills, Calif. Running an ice- 
cream shop in Onawa, Iowa, in 1919, he 
placated a boy struggling to choose be- 
tween chocolate and ice cream by combin- 
ing the two. The result proved a sensation. 
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Essay 


Charles Krauthammer 


Do We Really Need 
A New Enemy? 


s there a law of conservation of national hostility? Just 

days after the demise of their enemy of the last half- 
century, Americans seem desperate to conjure a new one. 
An early attempt by Hollywood to make Colombian drug 
lords the national villains failed for lack of credibility. The 
emerging consensus is that Moscow's successor in infamy is 
Tokyo, which stands accused of mercilessly shelling the U.S. 
with reliable cars. 

Japan bashing has become a national sport. Richard 
Gephardt, whose 1988 presidential campaign pioneered 
postcommunist xenophobia, gave us a precursor of the game 
with his anti-Korea TV ads, Michael Dukakis got more to 
the point with a campaign ad featuring an ominously rising 
sun. Now even a sensible moderate like Bob Kerrey goes on 
TV openly exhorting his countrymen to “Fight back, Ameri- 
ca,” leaving little doubt as to whom we are to fight now that 
the Soviets are no more. 

But it was President Bush, lifelong internationalist, who 
cynically gave license to this new and ugly American mood 
with his disgraceful trip to Japan, a begging and bullying ex- 
pedition that legitimized the rush to find the source of 
America’s troubles abroad. 

It did not take long for the rest of the country to read his 
lips. Within two weeks, Los Angeles County abruptly can- 
celed a perfectly legitimate railcar contract with Sumitomo, 
a Japanese company. Next, major-league baseball reacted 
with disdain to a Japanese offer to buy the failing Seattle 
baseball team. Baseball, said the game’s commissioner, 
countenanced only North American ownership. It is a rather 
odd America-first policy that counts Canada as an Ameri- 
can appendage. Odd too that a sport so bent on maintaining 
national purity should play in a park where Barry Bonds is 
announced as the “voltigeur de gauche” and the foul lines are 
demarcated in meters. 

But Montrealers, you see, are not inscrutable. They just 
would not work as villains, A Michael Crichton thriller in 





which the heavy is a crafty Québécois? Not a 
chance. Instead Crichton rides the zeitgeist to the 
top of the charts with Rising Sun, a best seller whose 
No. 1 villain is quite simply Japan and things 
Japanese. 

During the cold war, one of the left’s more com- 
mon calumnies was that cold warriors carried on 
against the Soviets because of some desperate psy- 
chological need for an enemy. Indeed, went the 
charge, Ronald Reagan and his ilk demonized the 
Soviet Union—‘evil empire” was a designation re- 
ceived with scorn in better circles—to satisfy a deep 
Manichaean need for a world of black and white. 

This charge was always nonsense, but cold war- 
riors never imagined they would ever have the 
chance to prove it. Now they do. The coldest of cold 
warriors are among those advocating the most radi- 
cal and generous embrace of the erstwhile enemy. 
Edward Teller, father of the H-bomb and Dr. 
Strangelove himself, calls Western assistance for 

Russia more justified than even the Marshall Plan. Richard 
Nixon, lifelong anticommunist, pushes massive Western aid 
and debt relief for Russia. One high Reagan Administration 
official, Fred Iklé, has gone so far as to propose a “defense 
community” between America and Russia modeled on the 
one France created with Germany after World War II. 

To be sure, some cold warriors have gone nativist. Pat 
Buchanan, most notably, has with gusto reverted to pre—- 
Pearl Harbor isolationism and protectionism. Yet despite 
his modest electoral success, Buchanan is something of an 
exception: most conservatives do not embrace his apostasy 
from President Reagan’s free-trading internationalism. 

For now the locus of organized political xenophobia is 
the Democratic Congress. Gephardt has introduced a bill 
mandating that Japan eliminate its trade surplus with the 
U.S. in five years—or face huge cuts in the number of cars it 
may export to the U.S. By this logic, shouldn't Europe cut off 
its imports from America unless the U.S. reduces its $16 bil- 
lion trade surplus with Europe? Indeed, if every country 
went Gephardt and decreed zero trade balances, interna- 
tional commerce would come to a halt. 

But Japan bashing in Congress is not a matter of logic. It 
is a matter of politics. After years of being pummeled for 
their fecklessness on national defense, Democrats see a 
chance to reacquire nationalist credentials by bashing a 
group of well-chosen, historically distrusted foreigners. 

To which old cold warriors, Democrat and Republican, 
must say: Enough. One cold war per lifetime is enough. For 
45 years, with the Soviet empire on the march, the U.S. was 
right to pursue a policy aggressively nationalist and strongly 
anti-Soviet to protect itself and its values, But that victory is 
won, and the U.S. now has other roles. 

First: using its pre-eminent military power to protect it- 
self and its friends from the small outlaw states, the Iraqs, of 
the future. Second: helping preserve the harmony and co- 
herence of the grand Western alliance that won the cold war 
yesterday and ensures the peace of the world today. The 
world relies on the U.S., still the leading industrial power, to 
keep alive the free-trade regime America created after 
World War II; to oversee the intertwining of Western societ- 
ies, economies, cultures and technologies; and, more gener- 
ally, to see to it that the triumph of the West is not dissipated 
in mindless, destructive nationalism. 

The law of conservation of national hostility suggests 
that the enmity once reserved for the truly evil (Soviet) em- 
pire be redeployed against a Japanese ally whose offenses 
are those of productive efficiency and commercial zeal. It’s a 
lousy law. We would do well to repeal it. a 
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The Buick Regal Gran Sport. 
A car as rewarding on pavement 
as it is on paper. 


Buick Regal Gran Sport Lexus ES 300 
Engine 3.8-litre V6 3.0-litre V6 





Transmission 4-speed automatic (std) 4-speed automatic (std) 


Touring Suspension 4-wheel independent 4-wheel independent 





Brakes Anti-lock disc Anti-lock disc 


Wheels 16” aluminum alloy 15” aluminum alloy 


EPA Est. MPG 18 city/28 hwy 17 city/23 hwy 


MS.R.P.* $21,240 $26,150 





*Manulecturer's suggested retail price including dealer prep. Destination charge, tax, license and options additional. Le 
1992 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Regal is a registered trademark of GM Co 





To see the engineering advantages of Obviously, when it comes to giving you 
a Regal Gran Sport, take it for a test value, Regal Gran Sport is a very good 
drive. To see its financial advantage, | sport. For more information on Regal, 
just compare Regal to the competition. please call 1-800-423-6787. 


BUICK 


The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 
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